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THE SECOND HENRY FOURTH. 
I. 


SHAKESPEARE found the English “ History’—that is, an historical 
play which dilated upon the heroic deeds of the English Past,—already 
popular upon the stage on his arrival in London. But, when he beganto 
write it on his own account, he was, it appears, not satisfied with merely 
appealing to the patriotism of his countrymen. He did more,—he not 
only recounted the great achievements of the past, but he filled his 
dramas with prophecies of greater deeds to come which should be done 
by “our English nation,” as Falstaff expresses it. He could have said, 
as Ascham did in his dedication of Zoxophilus to King Henry VIII. 
in 1545, “I have written this English matter in the English tongue for 
Englishmen.” 

Prior to Shakespeare, however, it does not seem to have been cus- 
tomary to introduce the element of comedy into the “ History,” and it 
is the especial characteristic of the first part of the Henry the Fourth, that 
it combined, for the first time with the chronicle or custom, these two 
elements of comedy and of the prophecy. Possessing these character- 
istics, it is not surprising that the success of z Henry JV. was instant 
and extraordinary. Shakespeare perceived this, and continued the theme 
in the second part of the play founded upon the Fourth Henry’s reign. 
This latter is the natural outgrowth of the former. The connection between 
the two is so intimate and vital that they are not two separate plays, but 
actually two parts of the same play, in fact as well as in name. 

I am inclined to think the Second Part was written very shortly after 
the First Part, while the latter was having its brilliant run at the Globe 
Theatre, and before it was entered on the Stationers’ Register. Mr. Henry 
Paine Stokes says, “The entry in the Register, on February 25, 1598, 
does not say ‘Part J,’ which I think it would have done had Part 
ZT, been in existence then. . . . When the second edition of 
the first part was calied for in 1599 (the second part having then 
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appeared), it is called Henry IV., Part I”’* This seems to be dis- 
putable. Neither the second, nor any other of the following six 
editions, is called Part 7+ The Lenox Library possesses Ashbee- 
Halliwell fac-simile reprints of the editions of 1598, 1599, 1604, 1608; 
and originals of the editions of 1613 and 1639. In answer to an inquiry 
on this point, Dr. Geo. H. Moore, Supt., writes, April 14, 1890, “I 
find no edition of z Henry JV. with ‘Part /’ on the title among 
our copies in 4to.” The play itself furnishes proof, I think, that it was 
written before the publication of Part 7. In line 343 Quarto is the pre- 
fix “ Old,” instead of “ Fals¢.’ When the play was first written, Falstaft 
appeared as Oldcastle. The latter name was changed to Falstaff before 
the publication of Part 7. Here, however, owing to an oversight of the 
compositor, the change in the MS. is overlooked, and he printed the 
word as it was originally penned.. But Shakespeare would not have 
written in the MS. of Part //. “ Old”, after having changed that name 
to Falstaff in Part 7, if he had composed /art //. after the publication of 
Part I. 

Meres, in Palladis Tamia, September, 1598, enumerates amongst 
Shakespeare’s well-known plays, “ Henry the 4.” This, I think, referred to 
this drama in its entirety, both parts being then, as I contend, written 
and familiar to the public. 

The fact of the play not having been entered on the Stationers’ Reg- 
ister until August 23, 1600,{ is no evidence whatever that it was not 
written two or three years prior to that date. The entry in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register is only valuable as proving beyond doubt that the play 
had been written antecedent to that entry. -It throws no light on the 
question as to whether it was composed a long ora short time previously. 
Henry V. was unquestionably written by Shakespeare after 2 Henry IV,, 
and as a sequel to the latter, yet it was entered on the Stationers’ Reg- 
ister Aug. 14, 1600]], nine days before the latter. 

In any case it was composed in or before 1599. Ben Jonson, in 
Every Man Out of his Humor, refers to Justice Silence. 


“ Sav. What is he, gentle monsieur Brisk? not that gentleman?” 
“ Fast. No, lady, this is a kinsman of justice Silence.” 
(V., ii.)§ 
This play was acted by Shakespeare’s Company at the Globe Theatre 
in 1599. 








* “ Conjectural Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ p. 58. 


t Cf. Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 1864. Part VIII., pp. 2278, 2279. 

t Arber's Transcript. Vol. III., p. 170. 

|| _ Idem, Vol. III , p .169. 

4 Gifford’s Edition, 1816. Vol. II., p. 173. : 

There are in the play two passages which are quotations from contemporary books (Q. 1057 
2220-2222) ; and one reference to a contemporary event, (Q. 2597-2600). These throw some light on 
the question of date. Cf. Malone, Variorum, 1821. Vol. II., pp. 357-359- 
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II. 


While the two parts of this play are soclosely allied in subject- 
matter and in date of composition, there are one or two points wherein 
they radically differ. 

Part I. was issued in quarto form eight times, Part //. but once. 
Why was this? Both parts are amongst the greatest productions of the 
dramatist. In all likelihood the latter was as popular as the former 
when presented on the stage. Had that not been so, it is hardly prob- 
able that Queen Elizabeth would have asked Shakespeare to write still 
another play delineating the character of Falstaff. 

Shakespeare made the production of Henry V. contingent on the 
success of 2 Henry IV. In the Epilogue to the latter (I take it for 
granted he wrote that) he says, “If you bee not too much cloyd with 
fatte meate (i.e., Falstaff), our humble author will continue the storie, 
with sir John in it, and make’ you merry with faire Katharine of 
Fraunce.” His audience were not “cloyd;” he did “continue the 
storie,” and Henry V. was written and published in quarto form three 
times ; viz., in 1600, 1602, 1608. Part 1, Henry IV. and Henry V. were 
certainly profitable ventures for the publisher. The numerous editions of 
each prove this. Why would not art //., Henry /V.,a connecting link 
between these two plays, have been equally so ? 

The laws of the Stationers’ Company were very strict in regulating 
the number of copies in an edition. In 1588 no book could be printed 
to “excede the number of 1250 or 1500 at one ympression, except any 
book whatsoever of the nonpareille letter and the brevier letter.” * The 
Quartos did not come under this exception. This restriction was in force 
until 1635, when the number was increased to 1500 or 2000 copies.t 
After printing whatever of the allowed number was decided upon, the 
type must be distributed. The law was, “ No formes of letters shall be 
kept standinge to the prejudice of woorkemen at any tyme.” {| Arber 
estimates that the outside number of copies printed in any one of the 
Quarto editions was 750 to 1000.8 We cannot, therefore, account for the 
difference in the number of editions by the supposition that the one edi- 
tion of Part //, was very large, and the eight editions of Part J. were 
each small. 

The reason was, I believe, some disagreement between the publishers 
as to their business interests. 2 Henry /V. was entered on the Station- 
ers’ Register August 23d, 1600, at the same time as Much Ado About 





* Arber's Transcript, Vol. II., p. 43. 
t Idem, Vol. IV., p. 26. 
t Idem, Vol. IL., p. 43. 
? Idem, Vol. IL., p. 23. 
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Nothing, and by the same publishers, viz.; Andrew Wyse, Wm. Aspley. 
These are the only two of Shakespeare’s plays published jointly by An- 
drew Wyse and Wm. Aspley. Both plays were very popular, and yet 
neither of them was ever issued again in quarto form by them or any 
other publishers. 

Andrew Wyse had previously, when alone, published several of the 
historical plays. On January 25th, 1603, he transferred to M. Law, 
Richard Il, Richard [11 1 Henry IV. 

No other of the Shakespeare plays was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register for Wm. Aspley, either singly or jointly with another publisher, 
except these two, 2 Henry 1V., Much Ado About Nothing. 

Further, there is no record of the transfer of these plays to any other 
publisher. 

Under all these circumstances I am of opinion that some business 
complications prevented the issue of future editions, or the transfer of the 
right to do so, in the case of these two popular plays. 

Another point of difference between the two parts of this play is : 
that while in Part /. there is comparatively no variation between the 
Quarto and Folio texts, in Part //. there are numerous and important dif- 
ferences between them. There are some passages in Quarto which are not 
in Folio—e.g., Quarto lines, 425-430; 624-625; 713-717; QIO-QII; 
949-950; 1019-1020; 1029-1030; 1254-1255; 1313-1316; 1657— 
1659; 1744-1746. These are brief (generally being not more than two 
or three lines) and of little importance. They may have been expurgated 
by the Master of the Revels, or by the author, for purposes of stage rep- 
resentation. 

The Folio text contains a number of passages which are not in the 
Quarto; e¢.g., Folio lines, 223-236; 246-266; 518-521; 533-552; 584- 
607; 974-996; 1912-1936; 1958-1994. Some of these are quite long 
and are amongst the finest in the play. They are so closely connected 
with the context that without them the play is defective and incomplete. 
I believe, therefore, they were part of the original MS., and were not later 
additions thereto. When the play was published in Quarto they were 
stricken out. In some cases * this has been done so bunglingly as to 
prove beyond question the correctness of this opinion. The Quarto text 
is defective and faulty. It is probably a rough sketch of the play as it was 
presented on the boards of the Globe Theatre. The Folio text is not free 
from imperfections, but there are none of importance. It was not printed 
from the Quarto, but from Shakespeare’s MS. ora transcript thereof, and 
is our authority for the text of the play. The Quarto represents the acted 
play ; the Folio the play as originally written. 


* e. g., Quarto 227. ‘‘ North. I knew of this before,’’ et seq. The Folio alone informs us what “‘ this”’ 
was. The Folio (246-266) describes the uprising of the Archbishop. The lines being omitted in the 
Quarto make that text incomplete and defective. Similar instances are Folio lines 533-552; 974-996 ; 
1958-1994. 
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Ill. 


Dismissing Part /,, and continuing our study of the text of Part //, 
the following significant facts are revealed. The passages in the Quarto 
which are lacking in the Folio are found almost always in the Falstaff 
scenes. Those which are in the Folio and are omitted in the Quarto are 
in every instance in the Historical scenes. This would seem to imply that 
the wit of Falstaff was more popular with the theatre-goers than the more 
serious accounts of the rebellion. Shakespeare, the theatre-manager, 
recognized this, and when revising the MS. of Shakespeare the dramatist 
for stage representation he omitted much of the latter. 

While there was but one Quarto of Part //,, there are two forms in 
which it came from the press. Those copies which were first issued, 
owing to a blunder of the compositor, entirely omitted lines 1257-1371, 
(what in the Folio is Actus Tertius, Scena Prima), which appeared in the 
later copies. In order to insert them the compositor reset the type for 
lines 1208-1255 and 1372-1474 inclusive. In so doing he made some 
slight typographical changes. The earlier and later forms of the Quarto, 
in these lines, differ in punctuation, orthography, make-up. The differ- 
ences, however, are not in the text, but simply trifling typographical 
variations of the compositor. 

In the introduction to Part 7. I noted the fact that Shakespeare 
altered the form of the comic drama — he discarded rhyme and blank 
verse, and introduced prose. How completely he repudiated the old forms 
is evidenced by the number of colloquialisms he introduced in the comic 
scenes— twere, ‘tis, yfaith, gives for give me,a for he, afore for before, a for 
of, and for if, Jets, wilt for wilt thou, zwee/e for wee will, thowt for thou 
wilt, of for on, shees for shee is, what’s for what is, z/e nere for I will 
never, yea. These, and many other colloquialisms, occur only in the 
comic parts, in the “civil war of wits,” and most frequently in the Quarto. 
The Folio has evidently been revised by the editors in this respect. In 
the historic parts the two texts, as far as words are concerned, are almost 
identically the same. Of course there are big cuts in the Quarto, but in 
passages found both in Quarto and Folio there is very little verbal differ- 
ence, ' 

There are quite a number of variations between the two texts in the 
stage directions. The Quarto introduces the following characters : 458, Fau- 
conbridge ; 693, Sir John Russell; 915, Enter Will; 1290-1291, Sir John 
Blunt; 1672, Bardolfe. There is no part assigned to any of these characters, 
and therefore they are omitted in the Folio. On the other hand the Folio 
alone, 1522-1523, notes the entrance of Mouldie, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bull- 
calfe. The Quarto, 1257-1258, has the king enter a/one, the Folio with a page. 
In all these instances the Folio is correct. Frequently the entrances are at 





q 
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different places in the dialogue. It is unnecessary to specify further varia- 
tions, which are numerous. The Folio text in these respects, as in most 
others, is, in my opinion, more accurate. 


IV. 
OLDCASTLE, FAsTOLF, FALSTAFF. 


Did the poet intend, under the latter name, to “ body forth” the his- 
toric character known as Sir John Oldcastle? Notwithstanding this has 
long been a mooted point, there still remains great diversity of opinion 
among critics, Malone maintains “ there is no proof whatsoever that Fal- 
staff ever was called Oldcastle in these plays.” (7 and 2 Henry 1V.)* A 
large number of critics, fully as competent to judge, hold an opinion 
directly the reverse. Which is correct? Data upon which to founda cate- 
gorical answer do not exist. Those which we have are insufficient, or 
more or less unreliable. There are some facts about which there can be 
little question, and which throw light on the subject. 

It is indisputable that the London public regarded Falstaff as a 
caricature of the historic Oldcastle. Ifthey had not, why would the Cob- 
hams have complained to the Queen? Or, why should Shakespeare 
have made such an emphatic denial on this subject as he did in the epi- 
logueto 2 Henry [V.? That epilogue, as originally written, ended with 
the prayer for the Queen. Such was the custom ofthe time. But, in the 
Quarto, two other paragraphs follow this prayer, and were, without doubt, 
a later addition. The Folio editors, before publishing, revised it, so that 
the prayer for the Queen concludes the epilogue. The latter of these two 
paragraphs was written for one definite purpose ; viz.: to announce that 
“ Olde-castle died Martyre, and this (Falstaffe) 7s not the man.” Had the 
public not associated the two names, this formal announcement, which the 
author carefully and deliberately made, would have been a “ wasteful and 
ridiculous excess” of solicitude. But such an opinion did exist. Hence 
Shakespeare made this statement denying its accuracy. In my opinion 
Shakespeare meant exactly what he wrote, “ dizs,” Falstaff, “zs not the 
man,” Sir John Oldcastle. 

The character of Henry V. as depicted in this play is not histori- 
cally correct. No more is Sir John Falstaff a correct delineation of 
either of the historic characters, Sir John Oldcastle or Sir John Fastolf. 

Henry V. did not spend his days in riot ; his nights in stealing. His 
associates were not boon companions given to all kinds of lawlessness.} 
The story of his assault on the Chief Justice and imprisonment therefor 





* Variorum Edition, 1821. Vol. XVII., p. 32. 
t Cf. Henry the Fifth. Church, pp. 10-21. 
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is a fiction.* The disagreement between him and his father is probably 
a gross exaggeration, or else had no foundation in fact.t Shakespeare 
took the history for the plays from Zhe Famous Victories, and from Holin- 
shed. As he was not writing history but dramas, it was absolutely im- 
material to him whether or not it Was accurate. He used it to produce 
these great plays. Those who look for history in them misconceive the 
author’s intention, which was simply to produce a great drama. The 
Henry V. of the plays was not the historic character. He was simply 
the Henry V. of tradition and of the Chronicles. Of that we have ample 
proof. No more is Falstaff a correct portraiture of the great Lollard 
martyr. 

What was the character of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham ? 
Every student of history knows that the result of the keenest historical 
insight and the most painstaking investigation is a picture which may be 
colored by prejudice, darkened by ignorance. Not only are facts diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but also personal equation becomes an important factor, 
and may so distort those facts as to make them unreal and false, and 
convey an erroneous impression. The latter is true in this instance. 
“ To all Roman Catholic writers Oldcastle is a turbulent, dangerous rebel, 
as well as heretic; to Protestants a loyal subject as well as martyr.” {It 
is hardly necessary to give a résumé of all that has been written upon 
this subject. Readers are referred to Zhe Paston Letters, Fuller's Church 
History, and Worthies of England, to Malone,|| and to Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare§ There is not a scintilla of evidence 
that Sir John Oldcastle was a drunkard, a buffoon, a highwayman, a cow- 
ard. But I question if Shakespeare intended to make Falstaff deficient 
in personal courage.** All of these Falstaff was, possibly excepting 
the coward. Between the historic character and the Falstaff of the 
play there is no more resemblance in personal character than between the 
historical and the poetical Henry V. 

Shallow’s statement (Quarto, 1397-1398), “then was Iacke Falstaffe 
(now Sir Iohn) a boy, and Page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norffolke,” 
may or may not be true as applying to Sir John Oldcastle. This same 
Shallow had said many things which led Falstaff to soliloquize (1646- 
1649), “ Lord, Lord, how subiect we old men are to this vice of lying, 











* Henry the Fifth. Church, pp. 22-29. 
T Idem, pp. 30-42. 
t Milman. ‘ Latin Christianity."” Vol. VII., pp. 404-425. 
|| Variorum, 1821, Vol. XVI., pp. 410-419. 
% Eighth Edition. Vol. IL., pp. 350-355. 
** Quarto, 367. ‘‘ Just. . . your daies seruice at Shrewsbury hath a little guilded ouer your 
nights exploit on Gadshill.”’ 
Quarto, 533-534. ‘‘Szare. It may chaunce cost some of us our liues, for he will stabbe.”’ 
Quarto, 536. ‘‘ Host. . . acares not what mischiefe he does, if his weapon be out, he will 
foyne like any duiell.. . .” 
It was an age when personal courage was highly esteemed, and the honor of knighthood prized. 
Sir John was shrewd enough to perceive this and act accordingly. 
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this same staru’d justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wild- 
nesse of his youth, and the feates he hath done about Turne-bull street, 
and euery third word a lie.” If, however, Shallow here makes a statement 
which is authentic of Sir John Oldcastle, it simply proves that Shakes- 
peare took this fact, as he did the name, from the historic material at hand. 
It does not in any event militate against my opinion ; viz., that “that trunk 
of humours, . . that huge bombard of sack,. . that reverend vice, 
that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years, . . that 
villanous abominable misleader of youth, Falstaff,’ does not bear any re- 
semblance whatever, either physically, mentally or morally, to Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries accepted his disclaimer about Sir 
John Oldcastle. At the same time they could not conceive that he 
was so entirely unaffected by the partisanship of the day as to create a 
a character which should be purely comic, and not in any way partisan. 
They therefore jumped to the conclusion that when the name of Oldcastle 
was changed to Falstaff the poet had in his mind the historic personage 
Sir John Fastolf. Here again they were wrong. I do not believe 
Shakespeare had any more intention of caricaturing this knight when he 
changed the name from Oldcastle to Falstaff, than he had of parodying 
Lord Cobham under the former appellation. 

Fastolf was a Knight of the Garter. There is a detailed account of 
his life in the Register of that Order.* De Monstrelet, in his Chronicles, 
gives a description of the “ Battle of Pataye,’ and of the part he took 
therein. Fuller refers to him in his Worthies of England{ The whole 
subject has been more recently reviewed by Mr. Appleton Morgan.§ These 
accounts substantially agree. A careful study of them leads me to the 
conclusion arrived at by the author (Oldys?) of the article on Fastolf in 
the Liographia Lritannica,\| “We cannot see any room either in the time or 
temper, in the fortunes or employments of this our Worthy, for him to have 
been a companion with or follower and corrupter of Prince Henry : 
nor, that Shakespeare had any view of drawing his Sir John Falstaff from 
any part of this Sir John Fastolf’s character; or so much as pointing at 
any indifferent circumstance in it, that can reflect upon his memory, with 
readers conversant in the true history of him.” What then has led to 
the mistaken identity of the Falstaff of the play and the Fastolf of 
history? Simply what Fuller describes as “ the vicinity of sounds,” and 


*Cf. The REGISTER of the Most Noble ORDER of the GARTER. London, MDCCXXIV. Vol. 
II., pp. 131-146. 

+ ‘‘ The Chronicles of Enguerrand,’’ De Monstrelet, 1810, Vol. VI., pp. 249-253; pp. 268-276. 

} Edition MDCCCXL., Vol II., p. 455. 

9 ‘‘ Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism,” pp. 254-267. 

|| MDCCL., Vol. III., p. 1900. Written Circa, 1749. 
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“the inconsiderable difference in spelling” of the names. The former 
was not, nor was he intended by Shakespeare to be, a caricature of the 
latter. No more was he of Sir John Oldcastle. 

The misapprehension arose originally out of the bitter fanaticism 
current at that time. Shakespeare, from his lofty elevation of thought 
and feeling, regarded serenely these conflicts of sectarians. He cared 
nothing for them; was uninfluenced by them. Hence when he per- 
ceived the error into which the public were led by the name of Sir John 
Oldcastle, he withdrew that and substituted therefor Sir John Falstaff. 

The character, (and the name as well), was wholly original with the 
dramatist. It was his own creation. It is ideal, not real. His purpose 
in the conception of it was, simply and purely, artistic. 


Wo. H. FLemina. 
New York, May 1, 189o. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SHYLOCK—ENGLISH JUSTICE AND 
A JEW’S WRONGS.* 
I. 

THE purpose of this paper is to give an idea of the character of Shy- 
lock in The Merchant of Venice ; or, rather, what is conceived to be the 
character of the Jew as a creation of Shakespeare. To that end, I have 
depended entirely upon the text, studying it word by word, and line by 
line, and have considered all the characters in their relation to each other ; 
because I believe this is the best was to study Shakespeare, and arrive at 
truth. I have attempted to reach a conclusion without the aid of empha- 
sis of word or line by way of elocution, or by reading between the lines ; 
hence I know nothing of the character as it is or would be presented on 
the stage, or in criticism. I have, in fact, avoided reading criticism in any 
form, desiring if possible to attain a free personal opinion of this character 
from the text alone. There is a reason for this; because there obtains a 
popular opinion of the character of the Jew, which is not warranted by the 
record. I believe that Zhe Merchant of Venice has, in one way and an- 
other, contributed more to this popular idea than any other record in 
drama, fiction, or history; and therefore, if erroneous, is injurious and un- 
just in a like degree. My idea may be wide of the mark, but, if so, I 
have this justification, that I have attempted to follow the text. 

I have not concerned myself to determine the intention of the wri- 
ter, aside from the text. It may be that he intended to humiliate the Jew 
under the pressure of Christian prejudice; or to satisfy the craving 


*Read before the Shakespeare Society of New York, March 27, 1890. 
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of a Christian audience for the success of a Christian wrong in 
the punishment of a Hebrew wrong; or to entertain that audi- 
ence with ideal or poetic justice visited on the Jew,—an audience. with 
moral perceptions so blunted as to be entertained by its own sins and 
wrongs ; or to show how persons, equally guilty of immoral conduct, may 
avoid punishment by shifting it to others who are “no less sinned against 
than sinning;” or to present a true lesson or picture by the comparison 
of Christian with Hebrew prejudice, Christian with Hebrew hate, Christian 
with Hebrew revenge, and Christian with Hebrew mercy; or it may have 
been all these combined. Whatever the intention, we have, worthy of 
our faithful study, a masterpiece in Zhe Merchant of Venice. 


II. 


Aside from the intention, I have to do with the characters and their 
relation, with their conduct and its effect, with the action and its force, 
with the play as a literary production. And to me, it is a production of 
our own age and time; because the author rises above local influence 
and reaches beyond his age, and gives us a study for all time. This 
comedy is one of the most perfect of the Shakespearian plays,—perfect 
from the sad forebodings at the beginning to the playful nonsense at the 
end. In all the editions of the play the author has not improved his 
characters. In part and as a whole, there is harmony and unity. Each 
part is necessary to explain every other part; each character essential to 
bring out the traits of every other character. As a whole, it is both per- 
sonal and national. 

It should be remembered, that the English people in the time of 
Shakespeare had no opportunity to study the character of the Jew on 
English soil, certainly not from a national point of view; for there had 
been no Jewish colony in England since the banishment of 16,000 Jews 
in 1290, and none appeared there until Oliver Cromwell, against the pro- 
test of merchants and ministers, colonized a few in Oxford and London 
in his time.* 

However, the author and the English reading public had tradition 
and history, of the reign of Edward I., for Christian hate, Christian 
persecution, and Christian robbery of the Jew, based on the charge of 
usury and religious fanaticism. And our approval of the conduct of the 
Gentile characters in the play, and our enjoyment of the indignities and 
insults heaped upon the Jew, and of his final fall, is some evidence that 
we still have the weakness of our English fore-fathers, and that our moral 
nature continues warped by these Christian virtues. 





*] make this statement from an investigation to a belief that the character was created out 
of English material obtained from history and tradition. It is possible that there were a 
few Jews in England in Shakespeare's time, but I can fine no evidence of the fact. 
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In many ways the action and range of the play are unlimited. Every 
character is important ; every one is peculiarly individual and personal ; 
the fool is a philosopher, and the waiting maid is the equal and companion 
of her mistress ; the hero is both good and bad; the four sisters—Joy 
and Sorrow, Death and Love, appear or are invited. 

Whatever our opinion, we have here the record of unconscious genius. 
There seems to be little attention given to dramatic invention. The char- 
acters come and go, act and talk with self-assured ease and grace. There 
is concentration of the mind in the creation of the one perfect character— 
the Jew—the man and the nation. All other characters are made to 
build and to crush Shylock ; and they present by example, the possibilities 
and impossibilities of the Jew. 


Il. 


And therefore it is indispensable to a better understanding of the 
character of Shylock, that we note and attend the other characters of the 
play. In the beginning, Antonio engrosses our attention by the sweet, 
sad expression of his sorrow,——a presentimental sorrow which bespeaks 
some impending misfortune. His social position is commanding. He is 
continually surrounded by a coterie of warm-hearted, faithful, and wor- 
shipful friends, who failed to find words to express their appreciation of 
him. To them, he is “the good Antonio,” the “ honest Antonio,” the 
royal merchant.” There was open to him a leadership which he failed 
to grasp; a career which he did not enter upon. He was continually 
cheered by the plaudits of his associates, and by the warm, enthusiastic, 
encouraging, and even sacrificing, friendship of his companions. He was 
not altogether selfish, but he was selfish in that he loved the world for his 
kinsman, Bassanio. His religion was not “morality touched by emotion ;” 
for without excuse or justification, he could insult and outrage a fellow- 
being, call him a cut-throat and a dog, spurn and kick him, spit on him, 
disgrace and hinder him, laugh at his losses and mock his gains, scorn 
his nation, thwart his business, cool his friends and heat his enemies,— all 
because he was a Jew, and thrived by the interest of his money ; and when 
charged with such unchristian conduct, could, with the grace of a savage, 
answer, “I am as like to call thee so again, to spurn thee, too.” He was 
a man who, so unconscious of the fitness of things, could invite social 
equality with such a one in order to obtain a loan of the paltry sum of 
three thousand ducats; a man so heartless as to reject the Jew’s offer of a 
truce and business friendship; a man who loved the power of the Jew’s 
money more than the humahity of the Jew; a man who could enter into 
a vile conspiracy to attack and destroy the home of an unoffending crea- 
ture, to deprive him of his servants, and the companionship of his only 
child, and to assist in a felony: He was a man who could lose the 
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dignity of his manhood, in becoming a truckling slave to beg for mercy 
at the feet of a goaded and provoked antagonist ; and, in a court of justice, 
surrounded by friends of his own Christian order, play the martyr of 
an unholy cause of fraud, deceit and imposition. On the whole ke shows 
himself ignorant of the fundamental principles of justice, humanity and 
morality. At no time does he rise to the Hebrew maxim, “ That which 
is unpleasing to thee thou shalt not do to thy fellow.” He never reaches 
the estate of man; for in his overbearing nature and conduct toward the 
Jew he is boyish, and when pressed to the earth by inexorable circum- 
stances, he is effeminate. 

The friendship of Antonio and his companions is, ina measure, beau- 
tiful, playful and even youthful, and serves to relieve our minds from the 
oppressive sadness at the impending danger of Antonio; but that friend- 
ship is made unholy by being dragged into an inhuman plot, aided by a 
metamorphosed pretender of justice and an unprincipled lawyer, to op- 
press, outrage, intimidate and rob the Jew and to threaten his life. It 
was a friendship which, at the fount of justice, stood sponsor to abuse, 
insolence, scorn and contempt, to insult and injury. Our interest in the 
character of Antonio slackens only to be intensified in that of Portia. 
One who calls in question the popular opinion of this character runs the 
risk of censure and the loss of an audience. Her conduct, however ques- 
tionable, in rescuing the hero, covers a multitude of sins, and disarms 
criticism. Her character presents a certain admixture of ugliness and 
beauty, which is always fascinating. She appears as.a mystical creature 
of destiny. She plays well her sweet innocence and artful ignorance, and 
carries us captive by her insidious shrewdness and prudish wisdom. She 
displays strong intellectuality in matters of sentiment. She preaches 
well. Her efforts are brilliant and sparkling, but show unfitness and want 
of originality. Her sermon on Mercy was, no doubt, a fine elocutionary 
effort ; but its setting deprives it of the force and power of eloquence, and 
indicates that it was prepared for the occasion of the trial, and not brought 
forward by the exigency of the case. It could not move the heart, nor 
convince the minds of those present and interested in the issue. She de- 
lights to parade the lottery of her own destiny, hedged in by unpaternal 
wit. Apparently for own amusement, she exhibits the comic and serious 
sides of her play of Lichas and Hercules; which, in the end, is nothing 
but a farce, and in which she and her suitors are the players. Her dice- 
box of destiny, inventoried as three coffin-like boxes, hiding carrion 
death, worms and dead men’s bones, a fool’s head, her own counterfeit, 
and three scrolls of doggerel, are very interesting and appropriate bric-a- 
brac, in a-house which becomes a retreat of hiding criminals, and where 
her guests might indulge, without restraint, in disgraceful remarks about 
the father of the only lady visitor, and where Portia herself may present 
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as manna to her hiding visitors, a “deed of gift” obtained by trick and 
fraud. Of the law, expounded by her to humiliate and crush the proud 
Jew, it seems to me to be the law of Christian prejudice; or such as this 
eminent female jurist might have obtained from a desultory reading of 
such books as “ Every Man His Own Lawyer” or “A Guide to Success.” 
It is the law of a plebeian mob. And the success of it shows that she is 
the prince of pettifoggers, carrying with her her credentials—a tissue of 
falsehood—obtained from an old lawyer, who gave her not only her 
forged certificate, but her false law. Jessica gilded herself with stolen 
ducats ; Portia, with borrowed brass. On the whole, she knew as little 
about the Ten Commandments as she did about the Venetian law.* 

Before the trial, it is Salarino who first mentions Antonio’s losses, to 
which he calls Shylock’s attention ; immediately after this, it is Tubal 
who confirms to Shylock the current report of Antonio’s misfortune at 
sea, which information,was obtained in Genoa from some professed 
sailors of, and repeated by some professed divers for, the lost ships; and 
obtained at a time when, and at a place where, Lorenzo and Jessica were 
spending their ill-gotten gains in riotous living. After the trial, it is 
Portia who informs Antonio that this report is false, refusing to disclose 
the source of her information. This incident is an important one in the 
play, the real truth of which is left in doubt. It has the appearance of 
artifice. 

Portia is the “sum of nothing ”»—the wife of Bassanio. | Gratiano 
is “an infinite deal of nothing ’”’—the husband of the maid. Bassanio is 


’ 


the “ man about town ”—an adventurer, who, in financial matters, spent 
most of his time shooting one arrow to find another, both of which were 
borrowed. His scholarly and soldierly attainments are manifested only 
in his ability to borrow money and never repay it. Antonio considered 
him fit only to live still and write his epitaph. Lorenzo is the “ lady’s 
man” of the play. And as in the play Lorenzo is, so in this world such 
men are, useful only to turns the head of silly maids, and to teach les- 
sons of commiseration by their harmless devotion to the goddess of love, 
and for their evanescent sentiment, which this sophisticated representative 
of his class expresses with characteristic beauty. And truly did he play 
the thief for a wife. Heis the fit companion for Jessica, the Christianized, 
unchristian Jewess,—a woman better suited for eating pork than keeping 
the sacred traditions of her race, and better acquainted with Pagan 
mythology than the precepts of Hebrew law. What can be said in 
praise of a young woman who could insult her father, abandon her people, 
steal her dead mother’s gift to a betrothed—her father, and exchange it 
for a monkey ? 





* (The love in this play is romantic—a sort of fever—and not such as is ‘‘ born of identity of 
sentiment, similarity of ideal, and the friendship of souls.’’) 
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IV. 


In arriving at a true idea of Jewish character, one must, within him- 
self, overcome a race inheritance of hate and scorn ; contest the misrepre- 
sentation of the Drama on the stage, and History in general literature ; 
and combat two thousand years of Christian prejudice and four thousand 
years of national bias. We forget that, with patient faithfulness and 
plodding faith unexampled in the annals of history, the Hebrew race has 
developed an evolved monotheism, and given to the Christian world its 
religion and its Bible. In our study and research, the tendency is to rely 
more and more upon Christian tradition and secular fiction, than true 
history. We should remember that the author of Zhe Merchant of Venice 
was a Gentile, and of a race that had murdered and robbed the Jews ; 
that was protected to rob them ; and that had robbed, banished and mur- 
dered them ; that had refused to permit a Jew to place his foot on English 
soil for nearly four hundred years. We should remember that we, who 
enjoy most the discomfiture and misfortune of Shylock, belong to the 
Christian order ; and that we are taught by the religion of the Son of the 
Jewish God, that, in the table of virtues, the greatest is Charity. 

We have now to study the character of a wifeless Jew, quietly ply- 
ing his trade of money-lending among his persecuting enemies, at their 
sufferance; a man of one friend, a faithful brother of his own race; a man 
of one child, an unfilial daughter, who disgraced the memory of her dead 
mother, robbed her father of his money and jewels, and betrayed his 
confidence ; a man of one servant, who deserted him and disclosed his 
secrets to his adversaries; and aman of many foes. 

The character of Shylock is a masterpiece. No other character in 
Shakespeare is more complex; none other more aptly drawn. It is so 
perfect in its external and internal bearings, we forget that it is a creation 
of dramatic art and fiction. It has the personality and individuality of 
one being and of many beings—of Shylock and of Shylock’s race. As 
an intellectual and moral creation it is superior to nature. To my mind, 


it is the beginning, the evolution, and the culmination, of characterization 


in literature; superior to Hamlet in that it has not the elements of doubt 
and uncertainty. With the ties of one personality, Shakespeare has 
bound in that of Shylock the fate and the destiny, the vice and the vir- 
tue, the oppression and the misfortune of his race. Truly has the author’ 
swept the chords of the great diapason of the intellectual and the moral 
nature, the passions and the prejudices of a peculiar people. His con- 
ception is the totality of truth, history and fiction; and his creation of 
Shylock is the prophesy of the past, the sum of the present, and the 
whole of the future. Every word act, movement and expression of Shy- 
lock clearly says: —“I ama Jew.” It should be noted that the author 
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has portrayed the character of the Jew in one person,---Shylock; the 
character of the Gentile in many, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, 
Portia, Bellario, the Duke, and others. In the discussion of this paper, I 
find that students and critics insist on improving the Gentile characters 
by addition, subtraction and division, never once thinking that by the 
same methods the character of the Jew could be improved. I have no 
doubt but that a combination of the Gentile characters in this play into 
one person would give us a more reprehensible character than Shylock. 

Shylock presents the good and bad qualities of his race; the persist- 
ence, faith and fidelity to a cause, the submission to and the conservatism 
of ruling power, the humility and contentment of life, the intellectual 
strength and moral sentiment of a self-favored people; the avarice, the 
prejudice, and the malignity, the towering passion of revenge, the pride, 
traditions and memories of the Jew of all times. He presents the suf- 
fering, the sympathies and the antipathies which his people had received, 
felt and expressed; the epitome of historical maltreatment, oppression 
and barbarity, loaded upon the Hebrew nation from the days of Abra- 
ham even to the present time. 

By the external relation of the life of Shylock, as of one type, to 
that of the life of Antonio as of a different mould, the author has artfully 
shown the perfidy and the cowardice, the subtle and plausible greed, and 
the perverted moral nature of a parasite nation. Mark the weakness of 
the Jew,— avarice, rapacity, hate, malice, malignity, and revenge,—and you 
will find the same in another form or dégree in the Gentile; with this 
difference on intent :—the Jew sought to punish, to torture, and at most to 
kill, the Gentile in the enforcement of an admitted legal right ; while the 
Gentile, with one hand at the Jew’s throat, and the other in his money 
bags, sought to and did humiliate, outrage, and insult a solitary and un- 
protected litigant, and sought to and did, by fraud and misrepresentation, 
falsehood and lying, rob him of his earthly possessions, sought to and did 
murder his spirit. The Gentile did wrest the law of authority, professedly, 
to do a great right by doing a little wrong. 

Shylock is a man of information, a student of life and character, and, 
in his own way, a philosopher, a thinker and a logician, and in every way 
the strongest man in the play. In his business moments, he represents 
the Jew of the modern type; in his moments of passion, he towers above 
his money bags, and represents the Jew of the ancient type. That it 
should be impossible for Shylock to rise aboveand overcome his enemies . 
that he should succumb to the circumstances of the hour; that his avarice 
and malignity should bring upon him the proper meed of punishment ; 
and that his race should occupy its historical place of scorn and oppres- 
sion: the author has purposely surrounded him with Christian grace, 
beauty, truth and mercy by word of mouth and not by conduct ; there- 
by, without offense, to show the enormity and equality of Christian as 
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well as Jewish hate and prejudice; to show, in religion, how humanity 
becomes misanthropy; cowardice, heroism ; and cruelty, virtue. On his 
behalf, the Jew had the greater reason to complain, and the lesser to show 
mercy. For his support he had the strict letter of the law (as expounded), 
and contended with greater power for its enforcement. With the force 
and power of a true advocate, he held them to the issue, and drove their 
hope and fear a mad race; and in the end fell a victim to corrupt dis- 
honesty. 

I come now to consider the character of Shylock and the attending 
circumstances---the Jew and his environments. I believe that he is 
strictly true to all the conditions of his life, and, according to the rules of 
human life and human nature, he is justified. He belonged to a despised 
race, fated to be followed with scorn, contempt, disdain, and mockery. 
In all things national his people was the forgotten nation, in all things 
personal he was the forgotten man. Among the merchants of the Rialto 
he was a money-lender,—no doubt a harsh and exacting money-lender. 
His offence was, that he was a Jew and an usance taker. By Antonio 
in person, and no doubt, by his friends and associates, he has often been 
rated about his money and usance, called an unbeliever and a cut-throat 
dog; had been spit on, and had been footed and spurned like a stranger 
cur; had been humbled and humiliated; had been hindered, disgraced, 
mocked and scorned; his friends had been lessened and his enemies in- 
creased ; his friends had been cooled and his enemies heated---all because 
he was a Jew; and so, too, until it had become a question with him 
whether or not he was a human being; whether, like other men, he had 
eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ; whether he 
could be hurt by the same weapons, or was fed with the same food, or 
was healed by the same remedies, or was warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter as a Christian is? Whether he could cry or laugh, 
whether he did live or could die; whether it was possible to know humility 
or revenge from the wronged heaped upon him; and finally whether, if he 
adopted Christian example, he could execute Christian villiany and better 
his instruction. 

Antonio appears, soliciting the favor of becoming his debtor. Shy- 
lock receives him in the spirit of a good clean hater—hating him because 
he is a Christian, because he loans money gratis, and brings down the 
rate of interest, because of the ancient grudge he bears him, because he 
hates his sacred nation; because he rails on him, his bargains and his 


well won thrift ; because he has made him a public example of his scorn 
and hate. Now isthe time for revenge, and now the means to feed fat 
the ancient grudge he bears him. But he wavers. He recounts the 
wrongs done him by Antonio to him. Antonio has no sense of shame, 
no apology, but breaks forth with savage threatenings to repeat the 
former beastly insults and inhuman cruelties; and, in his Christian 
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vanity, becomes Shylock’s schoolmaster to teach him Christian villainy. 
A gnihe wavers in his purpose. This is an opportunity to gain freedom 
from further insult, and to obtain personal protection in the future. He 
respects the feelings of his debtor, and offers to supply his present wants 
and take no doit of usance for his money. The purpose is to buy An- 
tonio’s favor, peace, and friendship. The terms and conditions of the bond 
are accepted, but without any further stipulation than the free loan and 
forfeiture. The Jew has a purpose; Antonio wants three thousand ducats. 
And with less seriousness than becomes a martyr, in merry sport he seals 
the merry bond. This incident marks the converging and diverging lines of 
these characters, and here we should begin our study of them. Shylock 
was acting in good faith, as appears from his present conduct and his prayer 
to Abraham, addressed to no hearing but his own, and that to the hearing 
of his own soul.* Shylock is not altogether in doubt as to what Antonio 
will do. He has his moments of sadness; he has his presentations that 
“there is some ill a-brewing.” Antonio and his friends begin a systematic 
attack onthe home, purse, and person of the Jew; they have conspired + 
together. Bassanio has three thousand ducats for his adventure in search 
of a rich wife. [1 think it should be a rich widow.]_ They entice the 
Jew from home that his daughter may elope with a Christian, and carry 
with her his wealth. Even her felonious hands laid hold on the gifts of 
the dead. Following which incident the friends of Antonio deride him, 
and “ laugh in his face;” the boys on the streets insult him; and, on the 
assurance of Antonio, the authorities cease to search for the daughter 


* Shylock.—'‘ Why look you, how you storm, 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, and youle not hear me, 
This is kind I offer." —( Bankside, 464-469.) 


Shylock.—‘‘ Oh father Abram, what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others: Pray you tell me this, 
If he should break hit day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of Muttons, Beefs, or Goats, I say 
To buy his favor, I extend this friendship, 
If he will take it, so: if not, adieu, 
And for my love I pray you wrong me not." —(Bankstide, 488-498.) 


+ Of the conspiracy we have in evidence the general and particular conduct of Antonio; the 
invitation to the Jew todine; the refusal to meet the Jew at the appointed dining ; the statement o 
Lancelot and Jessica; the sudden departure, at the same time, in the same direction (and, no doubt, 
together), of Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, and Jessica; Antonio's certificate to the Duke; Salanio’s 
expressed knowledge of Antonio’s connection with the affair; Salarino’s refusal to deny the charge 
of Shylock: ‘ You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my daughter's flight ;’ the report of 
Antonio's losses, anticipated and reported first by his friends ; the Duke’s conduct in relation to the 
robbery of the Jew; and in the trial scene, the proceedings and the result of the trial. 
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or the stolen property. Everywhere Antonio continues active in his op- 
position to, and his persecution of, the Jew, until his friend, with a knowl- 
edge of his moral guilt, says : 


“ Let good Antonio look he keep his day 
Or he shall pay for this.” 


There is no longer hope for Shylock. He has been harassed, persecuted, 
insulted, and his truce of friendship and peace denied, his servant enticed 
away, his home destroyed, his child gone and property stolen, until his 
own flesh and blood rebel. It is but human that his flesh and blood 
should rebel. 

Antonio’s fortune proves as fickle as Bassanio’s promise. This 
is the opportunity of the Jew. He has suffered long, so long that he 
feels the burden and curse of his race. Brute force and inhuman conduct 
have deprived him of whatever moral instinct he may have had. Justice 
becomes revenge. Christian example has taught him villainy. It shall 
go hard but he shall better the instruction. The dog has fangs. Shy- 
lock cannot longer be made a soft and dull-eyed fool. His mental facul- 
ties are sharpened as his moral faculties are dulled. He toys with 
Antonio, as he follows him with bootless prayers. His arguments are 
keen and pointed. His justification is by Christian example. ‘“ Masters 
of passion sway it to the mood of what it likes or loathes.” Christians 
deal in the flesh of slaves. “ Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?” ‘“ What, would’st thou have a serpent sting thee twice?” His 
resolve is as invincible as his passion is insuperable; both are sublime, 
He stands in the court of justice the personification of purpose, hate and 
revenge. <A court of justice? No! It wasatravesty on a court of 
justice. Whata spectacle! The dignified Doge of Venice vacates the 
seat of justice to install a “bragging youth” in his place to decide a 
matter in which was involved the charter and freedom of the city and 
the life of one of her royal merchants. The result is, an inexperienced 
splinter of the law, on the bare recommendation of a lawyer, becomes 
judge and advocate to prate about mercy like a parrot lawyer, and to talk 
about law like a preacher. What had mercy to do with the parties liti- 
gant and friends in court? Not one was competent to give it; not one 
capable to receive it. The Jew had none, expressed none, promised none 
and gave none. Antonio begged it, but gave it not; Portia expressed it, 
but had it not to give. The quality of mercy was strained on both sides. 
And no one tested its texture more than did Portia. No doubt “ it drop- 
peth as gentle rain from heaven.” But all those present at the trial were 
protected from its softening influences by their prejudices. No doubt 
“mercy seasons justice” but not when Portia is judge. No doubt, if jus- 
tice be the plea, none of them, including Lorenzo, Jessica, and Bellario, 
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“ should see salvation.” Her sermon on mercy was addressed to an ab- 
sent audience. Her idea of mercy as expressed by her conduct, was, by 
circumvention, artifice, fraud and misrepresentation, to rob the Jew, and 
carry the evidence of her own dishonorable and dishonest proceedings in 
the form of a “deed of gift” to hiding felons, her guests. Gratiano’s 
conception of mercy for the Jew was, a “halter gratis, nothing else for 
God’s sake ;” and that he should have twelve god-fathers to bring him 
to the gallows. Bassanio’s conceit of mercy was to take the Jew’s three 
thousand ducats and with it reward Portia for her judgment, and satisfy 
her mercenary mind —(and,I think, to have been consistent, she should 
have taken it; and no doubt would have taken it, had it not been hers 
already, and by her decision would remain so.) As judge she made the 
cause her own, being directly interested in the result. Antonio was a 
bankrupt (as the play has it), and Bassanio was then, and had always 
been, insolvent. Her decision saved to her at least three thousand 
ducats. She violated every principle in morals and law in taking on her- 
self the office of judge and in deciding as she did; and for her conduct 
should have been punished.* 

Antonio is less merciful and more heartless. He would not have 
the Jew’s wealth directly forfeited, and the Jew murdered; but witha 
spirit which fitted him to become an angel of darkness, he proposes, for 
the Jew, more cruel and lasting punishment: that he would be content 
to have in usé one half of the Jew’s goods, upon his death to render it 
“unto the gentleman who lately stole his daughter ;” that he record a 
gift there in Court of all he died possessed unto his son Lorenzo and his 
daughter ; the meaning and purpose of which were that he should approve 
of and affirm the marriage of his daughter to Lorenzo; recognize her 
“ Christian husband” as his son; and by giving them all he died pos- 
sessed of, furgive what they had stolen from him; and, to add to the 
deepest possible insult the greatest possible injury, he proposes that the 
Jew presently become a Christian. And the aged, crushed and heart- 
broken Jew, without home, without fortune, without friends, and without 
family, in a Christian court of justice, bows his head and says: 


“ T am content,” 


While Portia, Antonio and his friends, with the Jew’s fortune in their 
pockets, and the glory of his downfall in their hearts, return to her 
home of luxury to rejoice. 





* If a judge makes a suit his own, by giving an unjust determination, an action of mal-feasance 
will not proper lie against him: but, granting he is not subject of mal-feasance, or of contract, yet, 
as he hath certainly committed a fault, although not by design, but through imprudence and want of 
skill, he may be sued by an action of gwasi-mal-feasance; and must suffer such penalty as seems 
equitable to the conscience of a superior judge — Cooper's Justinian, Lib. 1V., Tit. V. 
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“In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornaments. 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts: 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk; 
And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted.”+ 


It will always be a question, with students of a philosophical turn of 


mind, which received the greater punishment, and which suffered most— 


Shylock or Antonio. Before the forfeiture, Antonio had known a little 
sadness ; Shylock, much suffering. The punishment of Antonio was 
anticipated and of long duration; that of the Jew was shorter and least 
expected. Antonio begged for mercy; Shylock invited death. 


CHARLES W. THomas. 





+ The ablest presentation of this subject is to be found in Appleton Morgan's ‘‘ Shakespeare in 
Fact and in Criticism ;’’ also a well considered statement of the case is made by William Reynolds 
in his introduction to the Bankside Merchant of Venice. 





NEW PLACE AND GASTRELL. 


Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPps opens the Preface of his great Outlines 
with this pathetic sentence: “The remains of New PLace a sketch of 
which is engraved on the opposite leaf, are typical of the fragments of 
the personal history of Shakespeare which have been hitherto discovered.” 


Indeed it seems to be in the stream of tendency that physical Shakes- 
pearian memorabilia and muniments should disappear, suffering (perhaps 
we should say benignantly permitting) great Shakespeare's record to con- 
sist and remain with us in his dramas alone; in which latter purpose one 
may truly say that Stratford vicars are merely instruments. But instru- 
ments of Shakespearian demolition they indeed seem to have been, from 
the one whose name heads this paper, down to the contemporary person- 
age of whose very recent transactions these pages have latterly had much 
to chronicle. 

Very possibly, from this contemporary incumbent, we may judge of 
the motives of the Rev. Francis Gastrell. Possibly it is the human and 
not the divine side of vicars of Stratford-upon-Avon, which, disliking 
that their parish shall be the cynosure of the world’s eyes on account of 
William Shakespeare, rather than on account of the vicar for the time 
being, take pleasure in adding whatever outward and visible sign of his 
personality they can lay hands on to the oblivion which hungers to devour 
all created things. Still, we may be wrong. 
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In the time of Edward VI. there was an estate,— in that village built 
upon the river Avon at a ford thereof, known from time since when the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary as the straight ford, and 
which therefore had come to be called Stratford-upon-Avon,— known as the 
“New Place.” Inan old document, dated during this reign, this New 
Place is described as having been for some time in great ruyne and decay 
and unrepayred. It had been erected for a Sir Hugh Clopton, and he in 
1496 had spoken of it as “his great house,” and for two centuries it was 
so called by the Stratford townsfolk. Of the house itself, prior to the state 
of neglect and ruin alluded to in the memorandum of Edward VI., we 
can gather very little. One Leland, writing of it in 1540, says it was 
“a praty house of bricke and tymbre,” and architects who have explored 
the subterranean vestiges, believe that the house, at least before its formal 
demolition, was mainly constructed of brick, raised on stone foundations ; 
that it was gabled, and had a bay window on the eastern or garden side. 
Another description of it, taken from the aged lips of one Richard Grim- 
mitt, a Stratford man, in 1767, testifies that its main entrance was from 
Chapel lane (the narrow street or lane which led to and stopped at the 
entrance to the Guild Chapel), that there was a brick wall next to the 
street, with a porch at that end of it next to the chapel, with a small green 
turfed court yard, to be crossed before entering the house, which was 
“bearing to the left, and fronted with brick, with plain windows of com- 
mon glass set in lead.” 
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The ruinous condition into which it had been allowed to fall, in or 
about 1553, apparently continued, pessibly on account of some law suit, 
or flaw in the title which threatened a law suit, for any purchaser or occu- 
pant, until 1597, early in which year Shakespeare (who had left the 
town in great poverty twelve years before) suddenly returned and pur- 
chased New Place—or Great Place,—with all its bad title and ruinous 
buildings and curtilage, for sixty pounds. Sixty pounds, even consid- 
ering its buying power as equivalent to six hundred or twelve hundred 
pounds, present value, was a very small! price for the property, and we 
must perforce conclude that the condition of ruin and the risk of law suit 
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were very great. To have purchased it at any price was to have pos- 
sessed a competency supposed to be equal to extensive repairs and .con- 
siderable legal expense. Shakespeare rebuilt it, and made it the finest 
place in Stratford town. He finally quieted the title by process of fine 
and recovery, in 1602, and it is one of the items which Halliwell-Phillipps 
was able to add to our store of Shakespearian knowledge, that Shake- 
speare verified the necessary documents before a commission appointed 
to take his oath, he representing, in June of that year, that the state of 
his health precluded his leaving Stratford to journey to the metropolis. 

Shakespeare spent much money on the grounds of New Place, 
decorating them with shrubbery, walks, and arbors. When, in the reign 
of James I., that monarch, in the hope that in the raising and manufacture 
of silk, England might become independent of France, began the im- 
portation of mulberry trees, and ordered all persons of sufficient means 
and facilities to experiment in their maintenance, Shakespeare, in 1609, 
planted with his own hands a mulberry tree, which he himself brought 
down from London, having procured it from the Verton supply brought 
there by the king’s command. 

Until Shakespeare’s death, New Place was the great house of Strat- 
ford town. Important strangers were entertained there at the corporation 
request, and often at its expense. Shakespeare lived in it at the rate, ac- 
cording to Dominie Ward, of a thousand pounds a year. The good 
dominie may not, and probably was not, exact in his figures—the sixty 
pounds of original purchase money must not be forgotten—but his testi- 
mony sufficiently makes it appear that Shakespeare maintained the house 
magnificently for the period. In 1614 there are the well-known town- 
records of the quart of sack and the quart of claret sent by the corpora- 
tion to New Place, for the entertainment of the traveling preacher from 
the Court; and the house for long after the poet’s death was still main- 
tained as the Great House, and Queen Henrietta Maria, journeying from 
Newark to Keinton, to meet her royal husband, in the troublous year 
1643, was quartered royally, with her great retinue, at New Place, for 
three days, while in the next following revolution, Mrs. Thomas Nash, 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter, at the very time of her husband’s death, in 
1647, had a body of troops quartered upon the premises. The mansion 
was a large one; its description in the various legal documents we shall 
presently recite always speak of it as consisting of two or more “ mes- 
suages” (7. ¢., dwellings), with gardens, “ offices” (out-buildings), and 
outlying “ closes” (enclosures). And in an old Return to a hearth-tax 
—preserved at Warwick—it appears that it contained ten fire-places, or 
hearths, which would indicate at least double that number of apartments. 

A lawyer searching the title to New Place, would enter the convey- 
ances as follows : 
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NEW PLACE. 


(1) October, 1496.—Hugh Clopton, Knight (mercer of London,) 
to William Clopton, devise “ my grete house in Stratford-upon-Avon 
(with other property), with reversion and remainder to my cousin 
William Clopton, and for lak of issue of hym, to remayn to the ryht 
heires of the lordship of Clopton for ever being heires male.” 


(2) 1521.—William Clopton to Rose Clopton, his wife. Will 
of the above William devises the premises in question for the life- 
time of said Rose. 


(3) 1525.—In this year, by death of Rose, William Clopton, 
son of the above William, became seized of the same. 


REAR OF NEW PLACE DURING SHAKESPEARE’S OCCUPANCY. 


(4.) November, 1543.—William Clopton to Thomas Bentley 
Surgeon. Lease for forty years, at £10 per annum. (This lease 
was surrendered in or about 1550, and a new one between the same 
parties was taken for the life of said Thomas Bentley and of his wife 
Anne, should she survive him—during her widowhood only. Said 
Thomas dying, in 1549, his widow married one Richard Char- 
nock—when William Clopton re-entered. 


(5.) 1560.—William Clopton to William Clopton, his son. 
Will devises the premises in question. 


(6.) 1563.—William Clopton to William Bott. Conveyance. 
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Lawyers often are able to weave an interesting little warp and woof 
of personal history out of the dry technicalities it is their province to deal 
with; and, not to make this present Abstract of Title too dusty, let us 
pause a moment to note the story so far unearthed. 

It was this Dr. Thomas Bentley, who, at his death, left the mansion 
in that “great ruyne and decay and unrepayred,” which we have men- 
tioned above. 

Dr. Bentley was a somewhat eminent physician—(he was President of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons). But his practice had evidently 
not enabled him to maintain so costly an establishment as New Place. It 
fell into dilapidation, and when he left the life interest therein to his wife 
Anne, in case she never married, Anne very naturally did not con- 
sider the privilege of living in the tumble-down old mansion as sufficient 
consideration for refusing an eligible offer of marriage. So she weds 
again and leaves New Place to the reversion provided for. Her husband, 
Charnock, however, saw a chance or was advised of a possibility of sav- 
ing something, and began a suit against Clopton, either to prevent his en- 
tering upon the reversion, or for disbursements, or for some other cause 
or pretext not extant: in which, however, we see that he was unsuccess- 
ful at least in barring William Clopton’s re-entry. But Clopton himself 
probably found New Place an undesirable possession. It was out of 
repair, and he does not appear to have even made the heavy disbursements 
necessary to render it habitable, and his son, who took it by the will of 
his father, also found that will creating so many other charges for 
legacies, that he, deprived either of the use or the revenues of New 
Place—sold it entirely to Bott—and here is a pretty quarrel resulting in 
another lawsuit, (which will not, however, impinge upon our chain of 
title). Bott cut some timber from the grounds of New Place, squared 
them and stored them for use in “the barne yarde nigh le New Place 
gardyn.’ One Richard Sponer, who lived three doors off, entered this 
barnyard, and, as he admits in his answer in the lawsuit, carried off six of 
the squared pieces. Thereupon this Bott brought suit for the trespass of 
entering, asking damages for the carrying off of twelve pieces of squared 
timber. Sponer, in confessing to six, sets up, in the old style of pleading, 
that there was no trespass, since one Francis Bott (probably a John Doe) 
had received these six of William Bott—the plaintiff—and had presented 
them to him, Sponer. Probably the suit was compromised by Sponer 
paying Bott for six pieces. At any rate it was discontinued. But to 
return to our abstract. 


(7.) 1567.—William Bott to William Underhill. Conveyance 
in course of Fine and Recovery in consideration of £40, conveys 
the premises in question. 


(8.) 1597.—William Underhill to William Shakespeare, con- 
veyance in course of Fine and Recovery. 
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It is probable that the fee of New Place was always upon a court 
rent, though no mention of this court rent is found until 1590, when in a 
return to a commission issued out of the Court of Exchequer for the sur- 
vey of the possessions of Ambrose, Earlsof Warwick, it is stated that 
William Underhill held New Place and its appurtenances at an annual 
court rent of twelve pence. What became of this court rent in future 
years does not appear. 


(9.) 1616.—William Shakespeare dying bequeaths “all that capi- 
tal messuage or tenemente with the appurtenannces, called the New 
Place, wherein I nowe dwell,” to his daughter Susanna Hall for life ; re- 
mainders to her male issue, in strict entail, remainder to his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Hall, then eight years of age and her male issue, 
remainder to his daughter Judith and her male issue, remainder to 
the testator’s own heirs forever. 

Shakespeare’s widow and family, however, continued to live at New 
Place—even after 1623 when Mrs. Shakespeare died—and was buried 
side by side with her immortal husband. Dr. Hall, Susanna Shakespeare's 
husband, also lived there, and had his office and pursued his practice. 
They were all Puritans, and, if any manuscripts of theatrical matter were on 
the premises, they probably were found useful for domestic purposes. 

In 1639 the two sons of Judith Quincy having died, it was thought 
best to settle the outstanding or possible entails to New Place. The lawyers 
were called in, and the result was that the necessary documents were ex- 
ecuted by which, May 27, 1639, New Place and all the estates thereto 
appertaining, were set over and confirmed to the use of Susanna Hall— 
at her death to the use of Thomas and Elizabeth Nash—at the death of 
the survivor of these two, to their children, or, in default of these, to any 
children of Elizabeth (in case she should marry again), and—in default 
everywhere as above—then to Thomas Nash, his heirs, and assigns for- 
ever. From which formula, deduced from the long and verbose docu- 
ments it would be most tiresome to set out in full, we can see that the 
Shakespeare women folks lived happily with their husbands, and that no 
distinction between affinity and consanguinity ever seems to have effected 
this amicable proceeding to bar the entails. Possibly had there been heirs 
male however, this might have been different. I doubt if any English 
lawyers would be inclined to take the responsibility—in a case involving 
the value of New Place—even its value in 1639—of advising that all these 
“fines, recoveries, vouchers and double vouchers,” conveyed an absolute 
estate in fee. But it seems that Thomas Nash was so advised, or that he 
so considered it, from the next step in our abstract of title, viz. : 








(10.) 1642.—Thomas Nash to Edward Nash, devise of the premi- 
ses in question with other—to wit; New Place, the Combe property, 
and the residence in Blackfriars, all late of the estate of William Shake- 
speare, by particular descriptions (too long and technical to quote). 
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(A nuncupative codicil to this will, dated five years later, declares 
that should Edward Nash die, his (Edward’s) son Thomas should 
receive a settlement of the-land given in the will.) This will also gives 
450 to Shakespeare’s daughter, the testator’s mother-in-law. 


+ 


But this will, diverting the Shakespeare property to the Nashes, was 
not allowed to prevail without protest, and within three weeks of Thomas 
Nash’s death, his widow and her mother took such legal proceedings by 
fine and recovery as resulted in ignoring the will and reconveying the en- 
tailed property to the life use of Susan Hall, after her death to Elizabeth Nash 
and her children—or in default of children—to her lawful heirs. Edward 
Nash, thus finding himself ignored under the will, brought suit in Chancery 
against all concerned, to compel them to produce and execute the provisions 
of the will. The defendant’s answer denied the power of Thomas Nash 
to make the will, and reciting the prior steps in the chain of title which I 
have given above. 

As the reader who has followed our abstract thus far can readily 
imagine, there was matter enough ina suit of this complication to pro- 
long litigation indefinitely, and to easily eat up New Place in costs, even 
had not all legal and especially Chancery disputes been an hundred fold 
more cumbersome than they are at present. But the Shakespeare family 
had inherited the family shrewdness, and, foreseeing the inevitable result, 
got together and compromised the matter out of court. No court record 
beyond the answer above noticed was ever made, and no replication 
(what is now called “a reply,”) was ever filed to it. Indeed the matter 
was allowed to rest, precisely as if Thomas Nash had never made any will 
at all, so that the next item in our abstract is as follows: Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Nash, and grand-daughter of Shakespeare, now having married 
John Barnard, who was knighted subsequently by Charles II., 1661, of 
Abington, near Northampton. 


(11.) 1652.—John Barnard and Elizabeth his wife, fine and 
recovery, results in confirming New Place to the use of John and 
Elizabeth Barnard, for their lives, or the lives of the survivor of 
them, then to the children of Elizabeth, or in default of children, 
Elizabeth should devise by will the estates to whom she sees fit. 


I have omitted a fine and recovery prior to the above as unimportant 
to our search. Being advised to construe this title by survivorship and 
power of devise to permit her, Mrs., afterwards Lady Barnard, in April, 
1653, conveyed New Place after the death of her husband, to two trustees, 
to sell and distribute the proceeds thereof to persons to be designated by 
herself, at some convenient time thereafter. Lady Barnard made this 
unusual deed at Stratford, but it is evident from it that she had ceased to 
look upon New Place as her home, and was living with her husband at 
Abington, where she died, the last descendant of Shakespeare, in 1669, in 
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the great house of that quiet village. Again the records are lost, though 
we know that in 1663, one Francis Oldfield, gentleman, was occupying 
New Place, and that he continued to live there until 1671 or 1672. One 
George Hart, a great nephew of the poet, undertook to claim New Place 
under William Shakespeare’s will, but was advised that there was no 
succession to plead, and he never actually brought suit. The will: of 
Lady Barnard simply designated an option in Edward Nash to pur- 
chase New Place of the trustees (or the survivor of them) mentioned in 
her will 165 3,—after her husband’s death—otherwise the estate to be sold 
by said trustees to the highest bidder. 

Accordingly, Sir John Barnard dying in 1647,and Edward Nash not 
purchasing—New Place, the home of the great dramatist—the last of his 
direct issue dead—was put up from an auctioneer’s pulpit, and passed 
from the name and race of Shakespeare forever, being purchased by Sir 
Edward Walker, sometime Secretary of War to Charles the First and at 
the time Garter-King-at-Arms. The trustees’ deed being prcperly link 
No. 11 in our chain of Title. In link No. 12 we shall see how New 
Place found its way back to the family of its old proprietors, the 
Cloptons. 


(12.) 1677.—Will of Edward Walker, Kt. Devise of premises 
in question to his daughter, Barbara S., wife of Sir John Clopton, 
with remainder to testator, senior grandson Edward Clopton—but 
revenue of the same to accumulate for ten years toward raising 
portions for my female grandchildren, Agnes and Barbara Clopton. 


Barbara Clopton died in 1692, when the estate rested in Edward, her 
son, previous to which the rental above reserved had been paid by Joseph 
Hunt and Henry Brown, successively as tenants. In November, 1698, 
on the termination of the occupancies of Hunt, Brown and Edward Clop- 
ton, this Edward Clopton conveyed (by deed not extant) the New Place 
(then rented to one John Wheeler, gentleman), to his father, the then Sir 
John Clopton. Sir John about this time pulled down the Shakespeare 
house, or substantially rebuilt it, and in 1702, his son Hugh being about 
to marry Elizabeth Milward, he settled New Place upon the said Eliza- 
beth. Hugh Clopton and his wife Elizabeth occupied the new house as 
a residence until 1732, when he re-settled the property to himself for 
life, with remainder to his son-in-law Henry Talbot: which brings us to 


(13.) 1756.—Henry Talbot, to Rev. Francis Gastrell, vicar of 
Woodsham, Gloucestershire. 


Why a man should destroy his own real estate, when he could have 
sold it or given it away, it is very difficult indeed to understand. The 
facts seem to be somewhat as follows: In 1756, soon after purchasing the 
property, Mr. Gastrell was annoyed in the composition of his sermons 
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(none of which, it may be remarked, have reached this century) by tourists 
and others who were constantly intruding upon the grounds, begging to 
be allowed to see the mulberry tree which Shakespeare had planted with 
his own hands. So, to rid himself of that nuisance, he ordered the tree 
cut down, and as the citizens of Stratford were so proud of it, directed 
that the wood be sold for what it would bring for firewood, or for relics, 
or whatever purposes it might be put. (Had the reverend gentleman been 
able to sell as much mulberry wood as has, since that date, passed as from 
the Shakespeare tree, he would have been able to have met the Stratford 
assessments: which as we shall see, were not laid upon his shoulders or 
estate any lighter by reason of this tree cutting). This act aroused the 
people of Stratford to open violence, and a mob collected before New 
Place, and smashed the window with pebble stones, always a favorite 
British expression of disapproval of the proceedings of householders who 
lived in houses. About this time the poor rate became due. It had 
~ always been the custom in Stratford, for a house valued or leased at more 
than forty shillings a year, to be assessed according to the means of its 
owner or the income of the property, for a tax to support the parish. As 
the Rev. Mr. Gastrell lived at Litchfield (by the way, his wife was a 
sister of the Molly Aston, who, after Johnson left Litchfield, is mentioned 
by Boswell as corresponding with that great man) partly every year, he 
questioned the assessment as exorbitant, but the Stratford overseers com- 
pelled him to pay it, since his servants occupied the house when he did 
not—when, on the principle that an Englishman may do what he will with 
his own, Mr. Gastrell declared that shat house at least should pay no 
more poor rates, and he pulled it down stone by stone, and sold the ma- 
terials of Shakespeare’s house as he has previously sold Shakespeare’s mul- 
berry tree. 

Francis Gastrell died in 1768. By his will, dated in that year and proved 
in 1772, he devised all his estates in Stratford-upon-Avon to his wife, who 
in 1775 sold the site of New Place (described as all that large garden or 
parcel of land near the chapel upon part of which a chapel messuage lately 
stood, as the same is now walled in, together with the barn and dovehouse 
standing thereon), to William Hunt, of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman. 
The Trustees of this last owner sold the same premises in September, 1790, 
to Charles Henry Hunt, who in May 1807 sold it to Messers Ballersbee 
and Morris of the town, as tenants in common. In 1819, to settle the 
claims of these two tenants in common, these premises found their way 
again to the auction-room, and were divided into several lots for the pur- 
poses of more ready sale. A Miss Smith of Stratford seems to have pur- 
chased, and afterwards to have conveyed to the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the site of New Place. At the auction Edward Seyton of 
Stratford had purchased several lots, and desiring to acquire certain of the 
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adjoining lots, he purchased from the corporation in 1834 and 1838, and 
in 1844 he settled all the lands so acquired upon his daughter Elizabeth 
Loggin. 

In 1861 Mr. James Orchard Halliwell offered to receive subscriptions 
in order to purchase New Place and place it in the hands of Trustees for 
the Nation forever. The response was ultimately adequate, and in October 
1861 this memorable achievement was accomplished. 

How did New Place look in Shakespeare’s days ? Our frontispiece 
is probably the nearest answer to this question which can ever be made. 
It is copied from a drawing in the margin of an ancient survey made by 
order of Sir George Carew, afterwards Baron Carew of Clopton and Earl 
of Totness, which was found at Clopton, near Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
year 1786. It was given by Malone as a possible drawing of the facade 
of the Shakespeare building which occupied the frontage of New Place on 
Chapel Lane, or at any rate as corresponding to the general description 
of its appearance which we have quoted above from Richard Grimmitt. 

But it was a picture of a house front at Stratford-upon-Avon, and— 
since the general character of buildings in Stratford village was not stately, 
but (while picturesque) rather the reverse, and since we have seen from the 
record that New Place was the finest house of the town, and the one selected 
by the corporation when great persons were to be honored or large parties 
entertained—the reader will doubtless concede, as good judges in these 
matters generally do, the probabilities obtaining in the matter. In our 
frontispiece is shown the fagade of this building, inserted to occupy the 
frontage of New Place upon Chapel Lane, according to Grimmitt’s des- 
cription, our view being along the lane terminating with the entrance 
of Guild Chapel itself (as to which most interesting spot we propose 
further inquiry in these pages). The view of the rear of New Place is of 
the same date. 


L. L. LAWRENCE. 











THE BACONIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
(Concluded from Vol. VII., p. 104. 


“ Nay, call us ten times frail, 
For we are soft as our complexions are 
And credulous to false prints.” 
(Measure for Measure, I1., 4.) 


“THERE was found among Bacon’s writings,” says our Baconian 
hypothetist, “a curious essay, called Zhe Characters of a Believing 
Christian, in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions. \t is a wholesale 
burlesque of Christianity, so cunningly put together that it may be read 
as a commendation of Christians. I give a few extracts: 


“1, A Christian is one that believes things his reason cannot 
comprehend ;_ he hopes for things which neither he nor any man 
alive ever saw; he labors for that which he knoweth he shall never 
obtain ; yet in the issue, his belief appears not to be false ; his hopes 
make him not ashamed; his labor is not in vain. 

“2, He believes three to be one and one to be three; a father 
not to be elder than his son; a son to be equal with his father, and 
one proceeding from both to be equal with both; he believing three 
persons in one nature and two natures in one person. 

“tr, . . . He knoweth if he please men he cannot be the 
servant of Christ, yet for Christ’s sake he pleaseth all men in all 
things. He is a peacemaker, yet is a,continual fighter, and an irre- 
concilable enemy. 

“18. . . . He professeth he can do nothing, yet as truly 
professeth he can do all things; he knoweth that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, yet believeth he shall go to 
heaven, both body and soul. 


“20. . . . He knoweth he shall not be saved by or for his 
good works, yet he doth all the good works he can. 
“21, . . . He believes beforehand that God hath purposed 


what he shall be and that nothing can make him alter his purpose: 
yet prays and endeavors as if he would force God to save him forever. 
“24. . . . He is often tossed and shaken, yet is as Mount 
Zion ; he is a serpent and a dove, a lamb and a lion, a reed and 
cedar. He is sometimes so troubled that he thinks nothing to be 
true in religion, yet if he did think so he could not at all be troubled. 


“We turn to Shakespeare, and we find in Richard I/. a similar 
unbelieving playing upon seeming contradictions in Christianity. It reads 
like a continuation of the foregoing put into blank verse. Richard is 
in prison. He says: 


“T have been studying how to compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world: 
And, for because the world is populous, 
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And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer ’t out. 

My braine, I'll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul, the Father; and these two beget 

A generation of still breeding thoughts ; 

And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humors, like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented. The better sort, 
As thoughts of things divine, are intermixt 
With scruples, and do set the Faith itself 
Against the Faith: 

As thus— Come little ones; and then again, 
‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.’” 


“No one,” says this hypothetist, “can doubt that these thoughts, show- 
ing the same irreligious belief, and the same subtle way of propounding 
it, came from the same mind.” Now here the Baconian compares Zhe 
Characters of a Believing Christian, in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradic- 
tions with a soliloquy in Shakespeare’s Richard //.,, points exultingly to 
the similarity of thought and expression, and says that no one can doubt 
that the author of Zhe Characters of a Believing Christian in Paradoxes 
and Seeming Contradictions, was also the author of this play of Richard II. 
If the Baconians will read a work to which they frequently refer——Sped- 
ding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon,—they can scarcely overlook the 
following passage : 

“ All editions of Bacon contain a theological piece entitled Zhe Char- 
acters of a Believing Christian, in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions, 
commonly spoken of as Christian Paradoxes. In 1864, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Grosart, to whose affectionate study of the religious writers of that 
period we owe so many valuable reprints, had the good fortune to make 
all further doubt and discussion superfluous by producing the real author. 
The work in question forms a portion of the second part of Herbert 
Palmer’s Memorials of Godliness and Christianity.’—{Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, V1., p. 130.) 


V.—WARWICKSHIRE. 


“A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map.” 


(z Hen. IV., IIL, i., 6.) 
Says our great Baconian authority, “ Shakespeare ignored the county 
of Warwick—his own beautiful county of Warwick ! ” 
“The only reference” that he knows of “to localities in Warwick- 
shire is in the Introduction to Zhe Taming of the Shrew, where Wincot 
is named.” Yet the great hypothetist refers us to z Hen. IV., Sc. ii., Act 
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IV., the scene of which is placed in a public road near Coventry, and 
Coventry, as every schoolboy and bicyclist knows, is in the heart of 
Warwickshire. — Falstaff says: 


“ Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry ; fill me a bottle of sack: 
our soldiers shall march through; we'll to Sutton Co’fil’ to-night.” 


Sutton Coldfield is also in Warwickshire, and about fifteen miles to 
the N. W. of Coventry, on the road to Shrewsbury, where Hotspur was 
encamped. Falstaff again, reflecting, in the same scene, upon the poverty 
of his recruits, says: 


“No eye hath seen such scarecrows: I'll not march through Cov- 
entry with them, that's flat.” 


And in the same scene Prince Harry enters with the Earl of West- 
moreland, and is thus accosted by Falstaff: 


“What Hal! how now, mad wag! what a devil dost thou in 
Warwickshire? My good Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy : 
I thought your honor had already been at Shrewsbury.” 


In Richard IT. (Act I., Sc. i.) the King exclaims to Henry Boling- 
broke, Duke of Hereford, and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk : 


“We were not born to sue, but to command : 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry upon Saint Lambert’s day.” 


In the next scene of the same play“the Duchess of Gloucester thus 
addresses John of Gaunt, the father of Bolingbroke : 


“ Farewell, old Gaunt. 
Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight.” 


John of Gaunt answers: 
“ Sister, farewell; I must to Coventry.” 


Accordingly, the next scene (iii., Act I.) is: “ The lists at Coventry.” 
Again (2 Henry VI, Act IV., i.) Westmoreland says to Mowbray : 


“ But if your father had been victor there. 
He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry.” 


Again, 3 Henry VI, (Act IV., Sc. vii.) the Earl of Warwick exclaims, 
“In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends.” Again, same scene, 
“ Farewell, sweet lords: let’s meet at Coventry.” Again, same scene, 
“And lords, towards Coventry bend we our course.” Once more, same 
scene, “ Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry.” Act V., Sc. i., 
3 Henry VI, is laid at Coventry. 
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“ Scene i., Coventry.” 
“Enter Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry, two messengers, 
and others upon the walls.” 


Warwick enquires of the First Messenger : 


“ Where is the post that came from valiant Oxford ? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ?” 
1st Mes —* By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherward.” 


And Dunsmore is also in Warwickshire. “And by thy guess,” says 
Warwick to Sir John Somerville, in the same scene, “how nigh is 
Clarence now ?” 
Som— “At Southam, I did leave him with his forces, 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. 
(Drum heard) 
Warwick——Then Clarence is at hand: I hear his drum. 
Som.—lIt is not his, my lord, here Southam lies ; 
The drum your honor hears marcheth from Warwick.” 





Here we find Southam, in Warwickshire, mentioned twice, and the 
county town, Warwick, once. In 2 Henry V1, Act VI, Sc. vi., Buck- 
ingham advises the King to fly to Kenilworth: 

Buck.—* My gracious Lord, retire to Kenilworth 
Until a power be raised to put them down. 

To which the King answers : 

“ Lord Say, the traitors hate thee ; 
Therefore away with us to Kenilworth.” 

Now, I am perfectly well aware that Knight interprets this Killing- 
worth, but erroneously, and for this reason ——when Henry VI. reappears 
(Sc. ix. of this same act) it is at Kenilworth castle, the Kenilworth to 
which Shakespeare doubtless walked as a boy to witness the entertain- 
ment which Leicester provided there for Queen Elizabeth, and to which 
the poet refers in A INdsummer Night's Dream,—Act II., Se. i., lines 
148-168 (Dowden, IV., p. 71). 

Scene ii., Act IV., 3 Henry VI, is “A Plain in Warwickshire.” 

Scene iii., Act IV., 3 Henry V1, is “ Edward’s Camp near Warwick.” 

Again, when the Earl welcomes Clarence to his county, he says: 
“Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick.” (3 Henry VI, V1., 2. 

Again, when Falstaffis making merry with Shallow and Silence in 
Shallow’s orchard in Gloucestershire (2 Henry IV., V., iii.), Silence refers 
to “goodman Puff of Barson,’ which was unquestionably Barston in 
Warwickshire. 

So, in The Taming of the Shrew (Induction), Shakespeare not only 
refers to Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, but to Christopher 
Sly of Burton-Heath : 


“Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son, of Burton-Heath ? ” 
and Burton-Heath is in Warwickshire. 
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The Forest of Arden was in Warwickshire, and is referred to three 
times. (As You Like It, 1., 1; 1., 3; IL, 4.) 

Every county adjoining Warwickshire is mentioned in the Plays, 
and cities, towns and villages in some of them many times. 

Stratford-on-Avon was within a short walk from Gloucestershire, the 
Cotswold Hills extending nearly the entire length of that county, and end- 
ing within a few miles of Shakespeare’s home, and in the Merry Wives 
(I., i.) their name is written exactly as it was pronounced then and now: 

“ How does your fallow greyhound, sir ? ° 
I heard say he was outrun on Cotsall.” 
“Will Squele, a Cotswold man.” 
(2 Henry IV., Ill., 2. 
- “ But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found.” 
(Richard IT, ii., 3.) 

Se. ili. of Act II., Richard IT, is laid in “ Wilds in Gloucestershire.” 
References to places in Gloucestershire, and to the county itself, may be 
found in Merry Wives (I, 1) (IIL, 4) (V., 5) Richard IT. (IL, 2), (V. 6), 
1 Henry IV., (IL, 3), (IIL, 2), 2 Henry IV. (IV., 3), (IV., 3), Richard IT. 
(II., 2), (II., 3.), (IL, 3), z Henry VI.(L., 3.) 2 Henry IV. (IL, 4), 3 Henry VI. 
(V., 3), Richard IIT. (1., 2), (1., 3), (IL, 1), (L., 4), (V-, 3): 

Thus all the nonsense about St. Albans being the central point of 
the historical plays, that Shakespeare “ ignored his own beautiful county,” 
and that the geography would all indicate that Bacon wrote them may 
be very pleasantly dismissed. 

But :— “ There was one other place in England tenderly associated 
in Bacon’s heart with loving memories: that was the royal palace of York 
Place, in London, in which he was born. In the day of his success 
he purchased it, and it was at last, after his downfall torn from his 
reluctant grasp by the base Buckingham. Bacon says of it : ‘York 
House is the house wherein my father died, and where I first breathed, 
and there will I yield my last breath, if so please God.’ (Letter to the 
Duke of Lenox, 1621.) We turn to the play of Henry VIII, and we 
find York Place depicted as the scene where Cardinal Wolsey entertains 
the King and his companions, masked as shepherds, with ‘ good company, 
good wine, good welcome.’ And further on in the play we find it again 
referred to, and something of its history given: 


3a Gentleman.— So she parted, 
And with the same full grace walked back again 
To York Place, where the feast is held. 
rst Gentleman—You must no more call it Yorke-Place, 
that’s past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell that title’s lost ; 
Tis now the King’s, and called White-hall. 
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3d Gentleman. — I know it; 
But ’tis so lately altered, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. (Henry VIII, IV., 1.). 


“ How lovingly the author of the Plays dwells on the history of the 
place!” cries our tearful Baconian. 

This is one of the great Baconian’s reasons for affirming that Francis 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems; and it is as good a reason 
for his conclusion as any of those which he or any one of his guild 
advances ; that is, it is no reason at all. Bacon’s father never lived there, 
did not die there, Francis Bacon was not born there, and never purchased 
it. York-Place was, as Shakespeare has told him in the lines which he 
has ventured to quote, seized by Henry VIII. after Cardinal Wolsey’s 
fall, and from that time to this the buildings and the ground on which 
York Place originally stood has been known as Whitehall. York House 
was on the other side of Charing Cross, in the Strand, and was sold by 
Bacon to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and the place where it stood is 
now signified by the names of the circumjacent streets, Villiers St., Duke 
St., Buckingham St. 

Did the author of the Plays lovingly dwell on the history of that 
place? The Baconians may search in vain for a solitary mention of it. 

Without pausing to controvert the opinion that Bacon wrote nearly 
all the plays that were good for anything during the Elizabethan age, we 
will briefly consider the claims which are made for him as the author of 
works no less renowned than Zhe Essays of Montaigne and The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, for the hypothetists do not hesitate to claim these works, 
and will prove their claim, by and by, with a cipher accompaniment. 
Michel de Montaigne was a mask and Robert Burton was another. 
There are innumerable mentions of Bacon in the Anatomy,—I mean the 
pig, not the Chancellor ; parallelisms too :—in Montaigne they are simply 
bewildering, and amply justify Ben Jonson, who accused the authors of 
his time of wholesale stealing from the immortal essayist : 


“ All our English writers, 
I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 
Will deign to steal out of this author mainly ; 
Almost as much as from Montagnie.” 
(The Fox, I1., 2.) 


But the great hypothetist says :—“ Jonson, it will be remembered, 
was an accurate classical scholar, while Bacon was not. The latter was 
like Montaigne, who declared he could never thoroughly acquire any 
language but his own.” Now, Montaigne declared just the reverse of 
this, and so far, at least, was mot like Bacon. Montaigne had been so 
thoroughly versed in the Latin language that he was never able to thor- 
oughly acquire his own. (Biog. Universelle, xxix., 427.) The greatest 
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Latinists of his time were afraid to exhibit their lack of skill to one whose 
peculiar instruction in the language had made him remarkably profi- 
cient. The “ reasons” which are adduced to support the hypothesis that 
Bacon was the author of Montaigne’s Essays and Burton’s Axatomy, are 
as ridiculous as those advanced against Shakespeare; more silly they 
could hardly be. Bacon is affirmed to be the author because Florio, who 
published English translations in 1603 and 1613, and Cotton, who pub- 
lished another translation of the Essays eighty-five years afterwards, do 
not agree in their translation. To rob an author of his work because his 
translators differ is hardly just. The Frenchman who translated “ Hail, 
horrors, hail!” “ Commes-vous portes-vous les horreurs, commes-vous 
portes-vous ?” might have been followed by one who interpreted a little 
nearer the meaning of the original, but they would scarcely be entitled by 
their united intellects to convey Paradise Lost from John Milton to Fran- 
cis Bacon. 

Mrs. Pott, as quoted by the great hypothetist, says, “ Montaigne was 
Mayor of Bordeaux during the three years of Bacon’s sojourn in those 
parts.” “ Montaigne visited Francis Bacon in England.” This informa- 
tion is valuable because it is found nowhere else. She makes Florio the 
Italian master in the family of the Duke of Bedford. I am almost sorry 
that she did not know that his patron was the Earl of Southampton ; it 
would have brought Montaigne a thought nearer to Shakespeare; she 
should also have known that Florio was Italian reader to Queen Anne, 
and that he was the brother-in-law of Daniel the poet. She might have 
had an answer to her own question: “ How did Florio, the /taan master 
in the Duke of Bedford’s family, get employed to translate a volume of 
French essays into English?” if she had known that Florio was born in 
London ; that his parents were Italians and Protestants ; that they fled to 
France during Queen Mary’s reign, where Florio received his first instruc- 
tion. Florio’s parents returned to England under Elizabeth, resided in 
Oxford, where Florio taught French and Italian in the university. When 
James succeeded to the throne of England, Florio was chosen as professor 
of those languages for Prince Henry, and was attached to the King’s 
household.* Bacon was a remarkable man, but not so remarkable 
as the chief of hypothetists; he (Bacon) would hardly have claimed 
to be the author of Montaigne’s Essays, seeing that they were com- 
menced when Montaigne was 39 years of age, that they were completed 
when he was forty-six, and that Books I. and II. were published in 
1586, Bacon at those times being respectively eleven, eighteen and nine- 
teen years of age!! “And Mrs. Pott has shown that the translation 
does not adhere to the original; and we have a striking illus- 


* Biog. Universelle, xv., 97. 
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tration of this on page 271, where the translator (an unheard-of thing) 
actually interjects into Montaigne quotations from Ben Jonson not found 
in the original. He says: ‘According to that of Mr. Jonson, which, with- 
out offense to Monsieur Montaigne, / zwll here presume to insert.” 

“And is it not a little singular to find the Italian teacher quoting the 
play-writer Ben Jonson ?” 

“And again, on page 256, he interpolates a poem from Plutarch, not 
in the original—an extraordinary liberty in any translator.” 

But we must pause. The Italian teacher did not insert quotations 
from Ben Jonson. The Italian teacher did not interpolate a poem from 
Plutarch on page 259. The quotations and interpolations will only be 
found in Cotton’s translation published eighty-five years after Florio’s ! 


VI. 





Anp Now A CIPHER ! 


Francis Bacon’s father was Sir Nicholas Bacon, and to connect him 
with the cipher, our hypothetist proceeds to show us how “ Nicholas” is 
“dragged in”: 

“ Sirra, if they meet not with St. Nicholas Clarks Ile give thee 
this necke. 

“ Cham—No; Ile none of it. I prithee, keep that for the hang- 
man, for I know thou worships’t St. Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may.” (2 Henry IV., Act IL., Se. 2.) 

“ Observe how St. Nicholas is dragged in. He is represented as the 
patron saint of thieves, when in fact he was nothing of the kind,” cries 
the discoverer of the cipher narrative! 

The question then is, it seems, Was St. Nicholas the patron saint of 
thieves? Howard Staunton’s note upon the passage referred to is as fol- 
lows: “Under what circumstances St. Nicholas became the patron of 
scholars, an account is given in note (1), p. 43; but why he was reckoned 
the tutelary guardian of cut-purses has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, although the expression so applied is repeatedly met with in old 
books. Thus in Glareanus Vadeanus’s Panegyrick upon Tom Coryat : 


““A mandrake grown under some heavy tree, 
There where Saint Nicholas Knights not long before, 
Had dropt their fat axwngia to the lee.’ 


“And again, in Rowley’s play of A Match at Midnight :—‘1 think 
yonder comes prancing down the hills from Kingston a couple of St. 
Nicholas’ clerks.”—If then St. Nicholas zvas thought to be the patron saint 
of thieves the allusion is not “dragged in” at all, but comes very naturally, 
for the characters in this scene are thieves, every one of them, and St. 


Nicholas’ clerks is a capital and very Shakespearian phrase to describe 
them by. 
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But this, and kindred “evidence,” is just what led to the discovery 
of the Baconian cipher ! 

Really, this cipher business is an old one, arid the time spent upon it 
is usually of little value. Few can hope to emulate Peter le Loyer, who 
could find anything he chose in Homer. He, it is true, did not tell us 
much about Homer, but he proved that Homer had known all about him. 
He found in a single line of the Odyssey his Christian name, his surname, 
the name of the village in which he was born, the name of the province 
in which the village was situated, the name of the kingdom of which that 
province was a part, and the year in which this should all be revealed.* 

Le Loyer found all this in a single line, but the Bacon Society’s 
cipher jumps from page to page, from column to column, upward and 
downward, backward and forward, from page 53 of the Histories to page 
53 of the Comedies. With such means at his disposal, the cipherist should 
have concocted a better cipher! 

The cipher narrative not only discovers what was not, but what by 
no possibility could ever have been. It fathers upon Bacon a statement 
which would amuse an average English infant school. It makes Bacon 
tell us that Harry Monmouth, Prince of Wales, was the Duke of 
Monmouth’s son! The facts are that Harry of Monmouth was so-called 
because he was born at Monmouth. His father was not Duke of 
Monmouth, but Duke of Hereford and (after the death of John of Gaunt) 
Duke of Lancaster, and still later (on the deposition of Richard II.), King 
Henry IV. But then, so much the worse for the facts ! 

How invaluable the Society’s cipherist would be asa commentator! 
He could tell the reader not only what a certain word or sentence signified, 
but what the poet thought of events a year or two before their occurrence. 
This is what he does with z and 2 Henry /V.—he gives us about ten 
pages of cipher describing the anger of the Queen and Cecil at the dedi- 
cation by Dr. Hayward of his history of Henry IV. to the Earl of Essex, 
Says Dowden: “Both 7 and 2 Henry IV. were written before the 
entry of the first in the Stationer’s Register, Feb. 25, 1597-8, for the entry 
shows that the name of the fat knight, who originally appeared in both 
parts under the name of Oldcastle, had been already altered to Falstaff.” 
Says Halliwell Phillipps: “ The First Part of Henry IV., the appearance 
of which on the stage may be confidently assigned to the spring of the 
year 1597, was followed immediately, or a few months afterward, by the 
composition of the second part. 

Says the author of Zhe Authorship of Shakespeare: “ Dr. Hayward’s 
History of Henry IV. was not published until the year 1599.” Thus the 
cipher narrative is not only “Great” but miraculous, since it tells, with 





* (Bayle, Art, Le Loyer.) 
} Outlines, Goth. Ed., Vol. I., p. 153-157. 
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elaborate detail, of events which did not occur for nearly two years after the 
cipher was written which has recorded them! But these instances pale 
their ineffectual fires before the story, embracing about eighty pages, of the 
cipher which recounts the connection of “Sir John Babington, Bishop of 
Worcester,” with Shakespeare. It is thus that the Right Reverend 
Father in God is introduced to us: 


338-30= 308-50= 258-49=— 209. 603-209= 394-1 = 395 76:2 The 
338-30= 308-49—= 259. 498-259— 239-1 =240 240 76:1 Bishop 
338-30= 308-50= 258-49=— 209-148=63 63 77:1 said 


“Who was the Bishop? It was his Lordship Sir John Babington, 
Bishop of Worcester—the right reverend father in God, Lord John, 
Bishop of Worcester—of the diocese in which Stratford was situated— 
for whose protection was executed that famous bond, dated November 
28, 1582, to enable ‘ William Shagspeare, one thone partie, and Anne 
Hathwey of Stratford, in the dioces of Worcester, maiden ;’ ‘to marry with 
once asking of the bannes of matrimony between them.’ Ie know that 
the bishop belonged to the Cecil faction; he was Sir Robert's superservice- 
able friend, and the very man, of all others, to tell him all about Shake- 
speare’s youth; and we will see hereafter that Anne Hathwey had 
dragged the future play-actor before Sir John, as Bishop of the dtocese ; 
and that Sir John had compelled Shakespeare to marry her. So the Bishop 
knew all about him. And herein we find an explanation of the bond just 
referred to; and the hurried marriage; and the baptism treading fast 
upon the heels of the bridal.” 

“And it was the Bishop of Worcester who gave Cecil the des- 
cription of Shakespeare’s appearance in his youthful days which we 
copied into the last chapter.” And there is a great deal in the Cipher 
story about the Bishop of Worcester. “When Cecil became suspicious of 
the Plays, he gave Sir John the plays of Richard //, and Measure for 
Measure to examine,” etc., etc., etc. Now Babington, Bishop of Worcester, 
did nothing of the sort. He did not know Shakespeare; it was almost 
impossible that he could have known him at the date of the marriage 
license, because he then had no connection with Worcester, or with the 
diocese of Worcester, or with Stratford-on-Avon. He was not Bishop of 
Worcester until fifteen years after the time when the indomitable cipher 
declares that he had in that capacity taken the “ marriage bond” from 
William Shakespeare! Babington was not made Bishop of Worcester till 
the year 1597! “Ut narrat Rabbinus Talmud,” said the erudite Capucin 
friar Henricus Seynensis, and the Jews wisely abandoned argument. “So 
says Bishop Babington,” remarks, quite as intelligently, the prime sup- 
porter of Bacon, and every Christian should follow a good Hebrew ex- 


ample. ALFRED WAITES, 
(THE END.) 

















“RUN-AWAYES EYES.” 


Jul.—Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ lodging. such a Wagoner 
As Phethon would whip you to the west, 
And bring in Cloudie night immediately. 
Spread thy close Curtaine Loue-performing night, 
That run-awayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to these arms, untalkt of and unseene. 

(Romeo and Juliet, rst Fol., 1. 1644.) 

For the last hundred and fifty years or thereabouts Shakespearian 
scholars have employed themselves at intervals in puzzling their own 
brains, as well as those of their readers, by endeavors to determine 
the proper meaning of the word “ run-awayes” in the above passage from 
Romeo and Juliet-—et adhuc sub judice lis est. This article is not written 
with a vain hope of accomplishing what so many have failed in, but 
simply for the purpose of showing the net result of the controversy down 
to the present time, by giving a condensed and classified summary of the 
various theories that have been advanced, with a few running comments 
thereon. This result may perhaps tend to point an instructive moral con- 
cerning attempts to correct supposed corruptions in the text of the first 
Folio, by showing that just in proportion as the critics go farther from the 
original, they generally fare worse in the results arrived at. Most of the 
literature upon this subject will be found collected and arranged chrono- 
logically in the first twenty-eight pages of the Appendix to Volume I. 
(Romeo and Juliet) of the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited 
by Dr. H. H. Furness. (Phila., 1871.) P 

The critics may be divided in the first place into two classes: those 
who accept “run-awayes” as the word written by Shakespeare himself, 
and those who hold it to be a corruption of the original text, probably 
due in the first instance to a printer’s error. That the word “ run-awayes,” 
which first appears in the Quarto of 1599 (that of 1597 omitting the 
entire sentence), is found unchanged, with the exception of some slight 
variations in spelling, in eleven successive editions of the play, down to that 
of 1733, by Theobald, who first gives “th’ Runaway’s”—that of these 
eleven editions certainly two, and possibly three of the Quartos, were 
printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime, and the first Folio only a few years after 
his death by his fellow-players of the Globe Theatre—and that conse- 
quently the text thus given must in all probability be that which was used 
upon the stage in Shakespeare’s own theatre—are facts which furnish strong 
evidence of its correctness, and demand a very clear case to be made 
out in order to justify the adoption of any other reading. If we accept 
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“run-awayes ” as the correct word, the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence unquestionably requires it to be a substantive in the possessive case, 
but whether it should be in the singular or plural number is a point about 
which critics are divided. 

The following editions print the word “ run-away’s” in the possessive 
singular: Steevens, Rann, White, Knight, Clark and Wright, Knight 
and Furness, and to these we might add Theobald, Hanmer and Warbur- 
ton, who give “th’ Runaway’s,” and Capell, who has “the runaway’s.” 
On the other hand, Delius, Stanton, Mary C. Clarke and Prof. Morley all 
print it “runaways’,” in the possessive plural. It seems to me that the 
question should be settled by considering the context in which the 
word appears. 

The obvious purpose of the whole passage is to give expression to 
Juliet's desire that Romeo may leap to her arms “ untalkt of and unseene.” 
In order to bring about this result, she desires that three things, which 
naturally would follow each other in the sequence of cause and effect, may 
take place as soon as possible, namely, first, that the “ fiery-footed steeds ” 
may gallop apace towards Phzton’s lodging, or in other words that the 
sun may make haste and set; second, that as a consequence of the sun’s 
setting, night may spread its close curtains ; and thirdly, that by reason 
of the darkness of the night “ runawayes eyes may wink,” that is, for a 
while at least, be closed to all intents and purposes. 

Now if we assume the word “ runawayes ” to be a noun in the posses- 
” it must be 
taken to mean some person or some thing personified of whom or which 


sive case singular, which would now be printed “ runaway’s, 


Juliet speaks familiarly as “runaway,” and the question at oncé arises, 
Who or what can this be ? The critics give various answers to the ques- 
tion. 

Warburton writes (in 1747), “Juliet would have night’s darkness 
obscure the great eye of the day—the sun—whom considering as Phcebus, 
drawn in his car with frery-footed steeds, she very properly calls, with re- 
gard to the swiftness of his course, the rvzaway,” and he quotes as illus- 
trative of this idea from JJacéeth (IIL, ii., 46), ‘Come, seeling night, scarf 
up the tender eye of pitiful day, and from JZ. of V. (IL, vi., 47), ‘For the 
close zight doth play the runaway.’ Now to speak of Phcebus, whether con- 
sidered as the driver of the chariot of the sun, or as the sun itself per- 
sonified, as ‘runaway,’ and in the same line to refer to the visible material 
sun as is eye, is a somewhat mixed metaphor which is much more sug- 
gestive of Sir Boyle Roche than of William Shakespeare. The nearest 
parallel to it that I can now recall in the works of the latter is in the 
speech of that member of Bottom’s dramatic company, who, in coming 


before the duke to “disfigure or to present the person of Moonshine,” 
says, “This lanthorn doth the horned moon present ; Myself the man 7’ 
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the moon do seem to be.” George Lunt (Zhirze Eras of New England, 
etc., Boston, 1859, p. 258) thinks the runaway is Pheton, and explains his 
idea by paraphrasing the latter portion ofthe passage thus, “ Let this fiery 
charioteer,—this runaway wagoner,—this Phzton run away with by the 
steeds of the sun,—perform the same feat now (successfully),—forthwith 
let him wink,—close his eyes—sleep—be it speedily night,—that under 
its shadow Romeo may ‘Leap to these arms untalked of and unseen.’” 
This seems to indicate still greater confusion of ideas than is displayed by 
Warburton. Richard Grant White in his edition of Shakespeare (1861) 
writes, in a note upon this passage, that he thinks the true view of it was 
taken by Warburton in holding that Phoebus is the ‘runaway’ meant by 
Juliet, but his sense of the ridiculous is too keen to let him assent to the 
proposition that Juliet means to call the setting sun the winking eye of 
Phcebus: so he cleverly seeks to avoid this difficulty by explaining, “ For 
this closing of the eyes of watchful, babbling day—typified by the God of 
day—would completely satisfy Juliet’s earnest wish that Romeo might 
come to her ‘ untalked of and unseen.’ ” 

With all due respect for these opinions it appears to me far better, 
if one decides to adopt the reading ‘runaway’s’ in the singular, to sup- 
pose that by this word Juliet referred, not to Phoebus, or Phzeton, or any 
other god, but to Day personified as an antithesis to Night personified, 
whom she had called upon in the previous line to spread her close cur- 
tain. The time of Juliet’s speech was evidently late in the afternoon, 
shortly before sunset, and therefore the declining day might with some 
propriety be called ‘ runaway,’ and if only the text read “ runaway’s eye,” 
instead of “ runaway eyes,” there could be but little doubt as to its refer- 
ence being to the sun as the eye of day, whose winking would materially 
further Juliet’s wishes.* But the fact that we have “eyes” instead of “eye” 
is necessarily fatal to this explanation, for to speak of the sun as the eyes 
of day would be absurd. 

Steevens in 1778 advanced the theory, subsequently approved by 
Rann and by Cornwall, that Night was the runaway, and by her eyes were 
meant the moon and stars. An obvious reply to this is that Juliet could 
hardly be expected to apply to Night the epithet ‘runaway’ before sun-set. 
Indeed, under the peculiar circumstances in which she then found herself 
the term runaway was at that time singularly inappropriate to either 
Phoebus, the Sun, Day, or Night, as may be well illustrated by the following 
lines from As You Like Jt (IIL, ii., 320) : 


Ros.—Then there is no true lover in the forest, else sighing 
every minute and groaning every hour would detect the lazy foot of 
Time as well as a clock. 





* This is substantially the suggestion of Stylites (in N. and Q., 3d Ser., Vol. ii., p. 92, 1862.) 
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Orl—Why not the swift foot of time? Had not that been as 
proper ? 

Ros.—By no means, sir ; Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons. I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl——I prithee who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros.—Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnized: 7 the interim 
be but a sennight, Time's pace is so hard that it seems the length of a 
year. 

In 1805 Seymour proposed “ young Romeo” as a suitable candidate 
for the contested position of runaway, but the nomination never seems to 
have been able to get a responsible second,—probably because no one 
either could understand how by winking his own eyes he could prevent 
other people from seeing him, or could venture to explain Juliet’s language 
by the supposition that she entertained an hallucination in regard to him 
similar to that popularly attributed to the ostrich, which is said to bury 
its own head in the sand in the vain hope of hiding from its pursuers. 

Two years later, in 1807, Mr. Douce, in his ///ustrations of Shake- 
Speare, suggested that Juliet might well call herself a runaway, since by 
secretly marrying the enemy of her parents she had run away from her 
duty ; and in 1866 Mr. Massey (in Shakespearian Sonnets, p.601) says: 
“the old reading, with Juliet as Runaway, is a most golden one; subtly 
Shakespearian, etc.” To make it coherent, however, with the obvious 
sense of the passage we must suppose her simple enough to have accepted 
literally Romeo’s previous statement in the balcony scene that 


“her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region shine so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night.” 


Juliet was very young, it is true, but hardly quite childish enough 
for that. 

And now in 1845 comes the Rev. N. J. Halpin, and in a long and 
learned essay entitled the “Bridal Runaway,” published among the 
Shakespeare Society Papers (Vol. ii.), endeavors, by ransacking all the 
hymeneal poems of Greece and England, from Moschus to Milton, to 
show that inasmuch as Runaway was a pet name for Cupid, and it was his 
peculiar function as the God of Love to light up the bridal chamber, there 
would be a special propriety in Juliet modestly requesting him to wink 
his eyes upon this occasion; and he moreover lays much stress upon the 
fact that in Cymbeline (II., iv., 89) we find mentioned in the inventory of 
Imogene’s bed chamber given by Iachimo her andirons described as “ two 
winking cupids of silver.” This ingenious theory, although approved by 
Singer and adopted by Ulrici in 1853, and afterwards by Mitford and 
Halliwell, must necessarily be ruled out by the stubborn fact of Juliet’s. 
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great anxiety being to have Romeo’s visit “ untalked of and unseen,” that 
is to say, unseen by the eyes of any who might afterward talk about it; 
consequently no amount of winking on the part of Cupid could pos- 
sibly have the slightest relevancy to such a result. This, I believe, about 
exhausts the theories of those who adopt the reading “ runaway’s,” and 
we cannot sum up this branch of the subject better than by quoting a 
single sentence from Richard Grant White, who says, “The designation 
of Phoebus, or any other God or person, as runaway absolutely, and with- 
out any defining article, is so abrupt and strange that it is not surprising 
that efforts have been made to find another meaning for the passage.” 

Let us now see the effect of reading “runaways” in the possessive 
plural, which, without the article, would, of course, make it refer to all 
persons of a certain class. If we can only make this class obey Dogber- 
ry’s celebrated injunction to the watch, and “comprehend all vagrom 
men,” we will come near to solving the difficulty, and will find a plain 
and satisfactory meaning for the phrase. But will the word runaways’ 
bear any such interpretation ? 

Rev. Mr. Hunter (4 Few Words in Reply, etc., p. 19, 1853) says: 
“«Runaways’ I ‘understand to mean the same as ‘ Runagates’; for which 
we have a kind of authority, a poor one, I allow, in Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1735: ‘Runagate or Runaway, a rover or wanderer.” 

Patrick Muirson (Notes and Queries, Vol. VIII., Oct. 2, 1883) 
writes: “I interpret ‘runaways’ as signifying ‘persons going about on 
the watch.’ Perhaps runagates according to modern usage would come 
nearer the proposed signification, but be not quite up to it.” Delius (in 
1855) interprets: “The eyes of such fugitives and vagabonds as tramp 
about at night”; and Staunton (1857), after declining to decide whether 
Shakespeare’s “run-away” applied to Romeo, or to Juliet, or to Day, or 
to Night, or to the Sun, or to the Moon, or to the Stars, or whether 
“run-away” sometimes bore a wider signification, and implied a spy as 
well as a fugitive, in which case the poet may have meant any wandering, 
prying eyes,—expresses his conviction “that the old word is the true 
word, and that ‘ runaways’ (runnawayes) ought to retain its place in the 
tent,” 

Robert Messinger, of New York, in a letter to Richard Grant White, 
quoted by the latter in the Notes to his edition of Shakespeare (1861), 
claims that “runaways” means those who run in the way, runagates, 
vagabonds; but Mr. White replies that “at the period when this tragedy 
was written ‘runaway’ appears to have been used only to mean one who 
ran away, and that ‘ runagate,’ which had the same meaning then that it 
has now, would have suited the verse quite as well as runaway.” 

Stylites (Notes and Queries, 3d Ser., Vol. IL, p. 92, 1862) remarks : 
“ But I confess to have always doubted whether any metaphor was ever 
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intended here, and whether ‘runaways’ is not the genitive plural, and 
does not allude to mischievous spies. In London it was common enough 
formerly, before the establishment of the police force, for young lads (the 
Parisians wouid call them gamzvs) to knock ata street door, or tie a cat or 
dog to the knocker, and make their escape after having enjoyed the 
astonishment of the servant. These boys were called ‘ runaways,’ and the 
servant would call these exploit a ‘runaway’s knock.’ I have been told 
that in some country neighborhoods boys of a similar character are fond 
of spying out sweethearts’ assignations, and playing a very unwelcome third 
at their meetings, darting upon them at the most inopportune moments, 
and running away to avoid the vengeance of the disappointed swain. If 
such a practice prevailed at Stratford in Shakespeare’s time, he was quite 
capable of transferring it to Italy, and of representing Juliet as fearful 
that her lover’s steps might be watched by those troublesome urchins, 
and traced to her door.” 

Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, quoted by Dyce (Ed. 2, 1865), says: “I defy 

the queasiest objector of them all to produce one solid reason for question- 

ing the propriety of Shakespeare’s expressing the desired secrecy of 
Romeo’s visit by the darkness under cover of which runaways, 2. ¢., fugi- 
tives, may sleep. secure from surprise, that shall not tell with equal force 
against the propriety of his expressing the quickness of a lover’s hearing 
by what is inaudible to the ‘ suspicious head of theft’ (Love's L. L., IV., 
ili., 336.) The conditions of secrecy in that case, and of silence in this, 
could not be exemplified by instances more happy in themselves, or more 
nearly allied to each other.” 

It seems to me perfectly clear that the Rev. Arrowsmith has this 
time fairly and squarely hit the mark which has been missed by so many 
of his predecessors. Indeed, his interpretation once given seems so very 
obvious that the great wonder is that it had not occurred to the great 
majority of readers long before, although I must confess that before I saw 
his note I had explained the passage by supposing that inasmuch as our 
ancestors in the days of Queen Bess generally kept indoors after dark, 
Juliet, naturally supposing that those whom Romeo would be most likely 
to encounter on his way to visit her were persons in hiding to avoid 
arrest—for the vagrant laws were very severe in those times, and the 
curfew bell was still rung in some parts of England,—using that very 
common figure of speech called by the rhetoricians Synecdoche, by which 
a part is put for the whole, or a species for the genus, employed the word 
runaways to represent all persons who might be abroad at night; and it 
is possible that this was Shakespeare’s meaning. But the idea that Juliet 
called upon Night to spread her curtain so close that under cover of 
its darkness the hunted fugitives from justice might safely relax their 
vigilance, and take their “forty winks,’ and so that Romeo might be 
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able to visit her with equal safety from observation, is so much more poeti- 
cal, and at the same time so much more Shakespearian, that there should 
be no hesitation in giving it the preference. In quite a similar vein is the 
celebrated soliloquy in Part I/., King Henry IV. (III., i., 5), in which the 
monarch, while himself suffering from insomnia, feelingly recalls in his 


invocation to sleep the blessings which it bestows upon those in the hum- 
ble walks of life. 


“Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eye,” etc. 

There now remain for our consideration only the numerous emend- 
ations suggested by different critics in order to make the Folio text con- 
form to what they conjecture was originally written by Shakespeare. All 
these of course are liable to the objection that inasmuch as an appro- 
priate meaning can be found in the authorized printed text as it stands, 
there is no warrant whatever for making any alterations in it; but many 
of them are both instructive and entertaining as showing the lengths to 
which otherwise intelligent writers sometimes go in the vain attempt to 
improve upon the original. 

Heath (Revisal of Sh.’s Text, 1765, p. 512) thinks it “ not improbable 
that the poet wrote ‘ That Rumour’s eyes may wink,’” etc., and Capel Lofft 
[cited in Seymour’s Remarks, 1805] says, “ Is it not possible that Fame or 
Rumour, with all its vigilant eyes, may be intended ?” Singer in 1853 takes 
great pains to show that “ runawayes ” may be a corruption of “ rumourers,” 
and Richard Grant White, in Shakespeare's Scholar, published in 1854, de- 
votes more than fourteen octavo pages to the purpose of demonstrating 
that “ runawayes ” was a misprint for “ 7moures.’ Heseems to have com- 
pletely cornered Rev. Mr. Hudson, who so amends the text, but by the 
time that White was ready to issue his own edition of Shakespeare in 
1861, he had changed his mind, and wrote it “ runaway’s.” Keightly 
(Shakespeare Expositor, 1867) is also carried away by this same unfounded 
“Rumour.” The reference to Rumour’s eyes or rumourer’s eyes is by 
no means a natural or happy one, for rumours mainly arise by people 
repeating what they hear others say, not by the relation of what their 
own eyes have seen. And hence, as Mr. Dyce very truly remarks 
“though writers frequently make mention of Rumour's fongues or tongue, 
they never, I believe, allude to Rumour’s eyes except when they are de- 
scribing that personage in detail.” 

Monk Mason in 1785 expresses the opinion that Shakespeare here 
used a French word with an English termination, to wit, Renomy’s eyes, 
etc., Renommée being the French word for Rumour. This is very far 
fetched, and consequently much worse than Rumour, for if Shakespeare, 
had intended to refer to Rumour’s eyes what conceivable motive could 
have induced him to go outside of the English language for that purpose ? 
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Becket in 1815 (Shakespeare Himself Again, p. 214) would read 
That runagate eyes, etc., instead of runaway’s eyes. It seems to me 
that while he was about it he had better have written this word in the 
plural number. 

Zachary Jackson, described by Knight as an unlearned compositor, 
discovered in 1819 that “Our great Poet wrote, ‘That unawares eyes 
may wink,’ etc. This sounds very much like nonsense, for if the eyes 
were® already “unawares” of what was going on what benefits would 
accrue to any one from their winking? Nevertheless, both Knight in 
1838 and Collier in 1842 adopt this reading in their first editions of 
Shakespeare. 

Dyce in 1844 conjectures that it may have been originally written 
“That rude Day’s eyes may wink,” or “ That soon Day’s eyes may 
wink,” and afterwards, in 1853, suggests “ roving eyes” as an alternative. 

Collier in 1853 reported that in his famous copy of the Folio, 1632, 
there was a MS. emendation substituting “enemies” for “runaways.” 
Mommsen in 1859 highly approved of this reading, saying that he had 
no faith in any other, though Richard Grant White had in 1854 declared 
it to be “perhaps the worst that has been offered.” I think this 
expression was altogether too sweeping, for, bad as it is, some of the other 
readings are certainly much worse. 

This long list may at length be concluded with seven other readings 
which, as the seven princesses in the fairy tale are described as “ each 
more beautiful than the others,’ we may well characterize as each more 
nonsensical than the others. They are as follows :—*“ Luna’s eyes, ’pro- 
posed by Mitford in 1845; “ Cynthia’s eyes,” by W.S. Walker in 1860; 
“Sun awakes eyes,” by Eugene J. Brady in 1861; “ Yonder eyes,” by F. 
A. Lee in 1862; Sunaway eyes,” by Knight (Ed. 2, 1864), “ That no 
man’s eyes may peep,” by Cartwright in 1866; “ Runaway spies,” by 
H. K. (in N. and Q.) 1867, and “Sunaweary eyes,” by A. MclIlwain (in 
Leisure Hours, Feb., 1869.) One argument pressed in favor of the 
reading last given is, “ Sunaweary employs a// the letters of ‘ runawayes,’ and 
no more!” which affords an admirable illustration of the old maxim 
Qui haeret in litteris haeret in cortice. W. REYNOLDs. 




















SOME POSSIBILITIES YET REMAINING IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN RESEARCH. 


For Shakespearian students who live in England there is still a task 
waiting, and one, it seems to me, of great importance. 

If Mr. Richard Sims could discover the original title deeds of New 
Place in the private archives of Wallop Hall, Shropshire, as lately as 1885 ; 
if the mortgage of the Blackfriars estate could be found a century ago 
among the private papers inherited from a later purchaser, there is no 
reason why many relics of Shakespeare's life and work may not yet be 
recovered from most unexpected sources. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps informed me—and I think he says some- 
where in his “ Outlines’—that he had visited Abington and searched 
carefully, but in vain, for any traces or traditions concerning the grand- 
daughter of Shakespeare, who died there. But it does not appear that he 
attempted to trace further the history of her executor’s family, or that of 
the men who married her stepdaughters. Lady Barnard was an interest- 
ing person. If we may trust her father’s diary, she entered upon woman- 
hood delicate and hysterical. But she certainly received a better educa- 
tion than was then common, and her signature, at the age of sixty, shows 
a nervous tremulousness overcome by a strong and steady will. It is 
remarkably legible. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps reports her a shrewd and 
clever woman of baisiness. 

Now itis a very remarkable fact that in her will she makes no allu- 
sion to her personal property. There is no mention of clothing, jewelry, 
or any plate, books, or papers that she might have inherited. She was 
nine years old when her grandfather died. I think she was too bright a 
person to ignore anything of value among her mother’s possessions. She 
had the courage to dispute the Will of her first husband, with whom she 
had lived happily, when he arrogated the right to dispose of her entailed 
property, and she succeeded in breaking it. 

What, then, did she do with the silver that she must have inherited ? 
Whither went the private papers.of herself and Sir John Barnard ? 

Her Will was dated January, 1670. She had made an earlier one 
in 1653, appointing Henry Smith of Stratford, and Job Dighton of the 
Middle Temple, London, trustees of her Stratford property. This may 
have been at the time of her second marriage, for no certain register 
of that remains,—only a statement, through Malone, that it occurred in 
1649. The last Will mentions (beside her cousin Edward Nash, who. 
was to have the first right to purchase “ New Place”) her cousin Thomas. 
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Welles of Carlton in Bedford, and her kinsman Edward Bagley of London. 
She leaves legacies to Judith, Rose, Elizabeth, and Susanna, daughters of 
her kinsman Thomas Hathaway, and to Joan Kent—a married daughter— 
and, if she should die, to Joan’s son, Edward Kent. 

Other legacies are left in pursuance of her grandfather’s good will 
to the Harts and the Will is witnessed by John Howes, rector of Abing- 
ton, and Francis Wicks. 

Nothing can be done with the Harts, the family having been long 
extinct. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps made an unsuccessful attempt to trace 
the descendants of her cousin, Thomas Hathaway, but, I think, he con- 
fined himself to the Hathaway name. If the opportunity could come to 
me, I would look up the descendants and the papers, and the lawyers’ 
boxes belonging to or associated with the names of, Henry Smith, Job Digh- 
ton, Thomas Welles, Edward Nash, Edward Kent, John Howes, Rector 
of Abington. Of Edward Bagley, and of Francis Wicks, the Executor, some- 
thing is known. Either by sale or gift, Lady Barnard passed over to 
him the property at Blackfriars. In August, 1667, Bagley sold this 
property to Sir Heneage Fetherston. It was among the papers of Feth- 
erston’s descendants that the mortgage, now in the possession of the British 
Museum, was found. Other papers may be rescued in the same way. 
Sir John Barnard had a daughter, Elizabeth, who was married to Henry 
Gilbert of Locko, county Derby. Has she left descendants? and have 
the papers of this family ever been examined? Sir John had two daugh- 
ters (unmarried, if I remember rightly, at the time of his death.) Their 
histories might be traced. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps thinks that these step- 
children undoubtedly lived at New Place, or kept possession of it for, at 
least, six months after Lady Barnard’s death. That being the case, their 
subsequent history should certainly be traced. Any expectation of good 
results may seem foolish to many people, but the genealogist knows well 
how slight a clue, firmly held, may unravel an old mystery. I once found 
a surname that had been missing for four generations, through a baptis- 
mal name on a tombstone, separated from it by a century of time, and 
two hundred miles of space. I found further the record of a marriage 
which was never registered, and which took place one hundred and fifty 
years before, simply by lifting the brown paper spread over the bottom of 
a Town Clerk’s ancient desk. Such things give us courage in regard to 
graver matters. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 

















THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY AND ITS 
OFFICERS. 


On the evening of the twentieth day of April, 1885, four gentlemen 
met at the residence of Jas. E. Reynolds, Esq., then at No. 104 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, in the city of New York, and organized the So- 
ciety thereafter christened and incorporated as “ The Shakespeare Society 
of New York.” Since that date the society, so formed, has steadily 
increased in membership, prosperity, and usefulness, until to-day it is 
the only Shakespeare Society in the world which issues in book form, 
and at short intervals, a 
series of original publica- 
tions, papers, and reprints 
of archzological dramatic 
matter for students of 
Shakespeare and of the 
drama he founded. 

For its constant and 
uninterrupted five years of 
prosperity and usefulness, 
the Society is indebted to 
the zeal, fidelity, and sin- 
gleness of purpose of its 
officers and members. 
But most conspicuously 
has it been and is it in- 
debted to the ability and 
foresight of its first and 
present treasurer, Mr. 
James Ewell Reynolds. 
Mr. Reynolds is a native 
of Baltimore, Maryland, 
being the grandson of William Reynolds (the fifth generation from that 
William Reynolds to whom his friend William Shakespeare left by will 
the sum of xxvj shillings and viij pence to buy him a mourning ring), 
who left Great Britain in 1734, and settled in Cumberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, afterwards removing to Baltimore, of which city he became one 
of the foremost merchants, shortly after the close of the War of 1812. 
Mr. J. E. Reynolds was educated at the School of Letters of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and shortly before attaining his majority became 
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a partner in his father’s mercantile house. On the retirement from 
business of Mr. Reynolds, senior, he commenced the business of banker 
and broker in the city of New York with his uncle, James N. Ewell, be- 
coming a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and subsequently 
a partner in the banking house of J. N. Ewell & Co., which in 1884, by 
the death of the senior partner, became the house of Jas. E. Reynolds 
& Co. Mr. Reynolds is a veteran of the Seventh Regiment of New York 
Militia, and a prominent and valued member of many literary and 
social organizations of New York City, and the New York Shakespeare 
Society will never forget how much it owes to his zeal and care. 

[ Thomas Randolph 
Price, LL.D., who became 
Vice-President of the So- 
ciety in 1886, is a native 
of Richmond, Virginia, in 





which city he was born in 
1839, and a member of 
one of the oldest and most 





distinguished families of 
that ancient commonwealth. 
He was graduated at the 
University of Virginia in 
1858. Having, in the 
course of his studies at that 
institution, determined to 








devote his life to linguistic 
study, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, in Ger- 
many, whose _ philological 





faculty at that time com- 

THOS. R. PRICE, A.M., LL.D., Vice-President. prised such scholars as 

Haupt, in Latin, Bockh, in 

Greek, Bopp and Sternthall, in Sanscrit and Comparative Grammar; he 

himself while residing in Berlin being a member of the household of 
Benary, one of the foremost Latinists of his time. 

After two years at the University of Berlin, Dr. Price transferred 
his residence to the University of Kiel, studying there under Dr. Ernst 
Curtius, acquiring an easy familiarity with Plat-Deutsch (of such prime 
importance in the scientific study of English). Thereafter Dr. Price 
spent six months in Greece, as a member of the Prussian corps of arche- 
ologists directed by Dr. Curtius, during which time he acquired the 
Romaic tongue. Subsequently Dr. Price spent the years 1861-62 at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, until called by his native state to serve in the 
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ranks of the Confederate army, which he did until the close of the war, 
holding the commission of major in that service. In 1865 Dr. Price opened 
a preparatory school for young men in Richmond. In 1867 he became 
professor of Greek and Early English in Randolph-Macon College; in 
1876 professor of Greek in the University of Virginia; and in 1882 
professor of English in Columbia College, in the city of New York. 

Dr. Price is in the prime of manhood, and has a large scheme of 
philological work before him. His paper on the Construction and Types 
of Shakespeare’s Verse, as seen in the O¢hello, was an extremely recon- 
dite, original, and important work, and has met with large and enthusi- 
astic criticism from Ger- 
man students especially, 
and the Society expects at 
an early day to begin the 
issue of a series of Eliza- 
bethan reprints under his 
exclusive editorial care. 

W. W. Nevin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of the Executive 
Committee, was born in 
1836, at Allegheny, Pa. 
He graduated at Franklin 
and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., of which 
his father, Rev. John W.- 
Nevin, D.D., LL.D., was 
president. On graduation, 
he taught in this college 
for two years. Mr. Nev- 
in’s ancestry in‘ the ma- 
ternal line tracing back to 





JAS. E. REYNOLDS, ESQ., Treasurer’ 


a distinguished officer in Cromwell’s army, it was not surprising that, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he entered the Union army, serv- 
ing continuously through to 1865, as captain of infantry and as assistant 
adjutant-general successively for a brigade, division, and corps. At the 
close of the war he retired to civil pursuits, and in 1867 was admitted 
to the Bar of Philadelphia. About this time he became connected with 
the Philadelphia Daily Press as a leader writer. He subsequently became 
editor-in-chief of this paper, and president of the publishing company 
which purchased it from its founder, Hon. John W. Forney. In 1878 
Mr. Nevin sold his interest in the Press, and spent some two years travel- 
ing in Europe. The outcome of this period of comparative rest was a 
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volume of European sketches, “ Vignettes of Travel.” Mr. Nevin was 
one of the early projectors of railroad building in Colorado and Mexico,— 
as far back as 1870. In 1881, his interests in these enterprises growing, 
he removed from Philadelphia to New York in order to take an active 
share in the management of the Mexican National Railway, for which 
concessions had just then been obtained, and has since been a resident of 
that city. Mr. Nevin was elected chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the New York Shakespeare Society in 1886, and has served as such by 
continuous re-election up to the present time. 

Mr. William Hansell Fleming is, like Mr. Nevin, a Pennsylvanian 
by birth, having been 
born in Philadelphia. He 
is the son of George M. 
and Sarah Hansell Flem- 
ing, late of that city. Mr. 
Fleming’s early tastes 
were all studious, and he 
entered the college of New 
Jersey at Princeton in his 
seventeenth year, but was 
obliged by poor health to 
forego his studies. He 
spent the years 1861-62 
in European travel, and 
on his return went into 
business in Philadelphia. 
Poor health again inter- 
rupting his plans, Mr. 
Fleming went abroad 
again, and spent the years 
1868-69 in travel in Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and 
Greece, always continuing his studies, which he had now shaped to the 
field he most sought for, that of English literature. “It was not long,” 
says Mr. Fleming, speaking of this period, “ before I began to confine 
myself more and more to Shakespeare. * * He seemed to alone 
satisfy every need of my intellectual appetite.’ In November, 1886, 
Mr. Fleming became a member of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
and at once became one of its most active and zealous members, con- 
tributing to its papers a careful “Bibliography of the First Folios,” 
which he is at present expanding into an exhaustive “ Bibliography of 
all original Shakespeare editions, quarto and folio, which are at present 
extant, their locality, ownerships, etc.” Mr. Fleming was appointed 
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acting secretary of the Society by President Morgan in 1888, and was 
chosen its secretary at the election of April 23d, 1889. 

Hon. Alvey Augustus Adee, chairman of the Committee on the 
Bankside notation, was born at Astoria, Long Island, New York, Novem- 
ber 27th, 1842, being the son of fleet surgeon Adee, U.S. N., and his 
wife, the daughter of the late David Graham, an eminent lawyer, author 
of “Graham’s Practice,” “Graham on New Trials,” -and other legal 
works. Mr. Adee was educated privately as a civil engineer. In 1869 
he was appointed secretary of legation at the court of Spain. In 1877 
he was exchanged into the Department of State at Washington, being 
successively Chief of Diplo- 
matic Bureau, third and 
second Assistant Secretary 
of State, becoming the lat- 
ter in 1877, and still occu- 
pying that post, having 
served with Secretaries 
Evarts, Frelinghuysen, 
Blaine, Bayard, and Blaine. 
Mr. Adee is a perfect lin- 
guist and accomplished 
scholar in French, Spanish, 
and German literature. He 
has also a wide acquaint- 
ance, both as a diplomatist 
and a Shakespearean schol- 
ar,and his home and ample 
library in Washington are a 
favorite centre for students. 

Mr. Adee became a 
member of the New York HON. ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Shakespeare Society very Chairman of the ‘ Bankside’ Committee. 
shortly after its incorpora- 
tion in 1885. In 1886, in a noble paper, he presented to the Society a 
forcible plea for a consensus of Shakespearean notation, pointing out the 
awkwardness and inadequacy of the system which scholars were then 
obliged to accommodate themselves to, and suggested improvements. 
This paper led to the appointment of a committee to report a standard 
notation to be adopted by the Society in The Bankside Shakespeare, then 
in contemplation, of which Mr. Adee became chairman, and upon the 
report of this committee the present Bankside system of notation was 
adopted. At its commencement of 1888, Yale College conferred on 
Mr. Adee the degree of Master of Arts, honoris causa. 
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Benjamin Rush Field, the librarian, is the son of the late Crid- 
land Crocker Field, a distinguished physician, surgeon, and instructor 
in medicine of eastern Pennsylvania, who died in 1886, after a pro- 
fessional career of fully half a century. Dr. C. 'C. Field was born on’ 
board the packet ship “Ann” on her arrival from England, within the 
bounds of Queen’s county, New York, on February 18, 1817. In his 
name was incorporated that of the captain (Crocker), who covered him 
with the American flag. The family first went to Philadelphia, thence 
to Plainfield, Northampton county, and then returned to Philadelphia. Dr. 
Field’s ancestors for several generations were medical men, of whom one was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of London and was 
a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and 
another was a student of 
Sir Astley Cooper. He 
was educated at the public 
schools of Easton, at Lafay- 
ette College, and in the 
medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
where he received his de- 
gree of M.D. He has held 
many public _ positions, 
having been the treasurer 
of the H. C. Wood Medical 
Society of Philadelphia in 
1882, physician to the 
county prison of North- 
umberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1886 and 1887, 
and to the coroner in 1890, and president of the Common Council of the 
city of Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1890-91. Dr. Field is the author of 
“The Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare” (1884, second edition 1885), 
“Wine, Women, and Song of Shakespeare and Byron” (1888), and 
edited the Romeo and Juliet of the Bankside edition. He became a 
member of the New York Shakespeare Society at its first session, and 
was elected its Librarian in April, 18809. 

Morgan is a good Shakespeare name, as used in Cymbeline. Apple- 
ton Morgan, LL.B., now serving his third term as president, is of Welsh- 
English descent, and of Massachusetts lineage on both sides, his pa- 
ternal ancestor, Miles Morgan, having been one of the original settlers 
of Springfield (where his statue in heroic bronze adorns the Public 
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Square) in 1636, while his maternal ancestor founded the town of 
Ipswich in 1632, and spent three days in jail for refusing to pay the 
taxes levied by Sir Edward Andros without a legislature, thus being the 
first person who ever suffered in America in behalf of the principle of 
“no taxation without representation,” upon which, a century and a half 
later, the Revolution was to be fought and won. While Mr. Morgan 
has been a laborious and successful lawyer, his literary tastes have largely 
dominated his career. He printed a book, “ Macaronic Poetry,” while 
in college; and, at twenty-two, was the author of American editions of 
“ DeColyar on Guaranty,” “ Addison on Contracts,” and Best's “ Principles 
of Evidence.” His “ Law of Literature’; (a vast work in two volumes 
of 400 pages each, which 
may almost be said to have 
codified the law of literary 
property in the United 
States, and without bor- 
rowing from which it is 





safe to say no American 
book on that subject has 
been printed since) ap- 
peared when Mr. Morgan 
was but twenty-four years 
of age. He became con- 
nected with the legal de- 
partment of the Erie Rail- 
way upon leaving Colum- 
bia College Law School, 
and continued with but 
two interruptions in that 
service until 1883, when 
he accepted a correspond- 
ing appointment in the 
service of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. In 1887 he published a volume, “ The People and the 
Railways,” being a masterly rejoinder to popular criticism upon American 
railway management. With Mr. Morgan’s Shakespearean works —the 
“Myth,” the “ Fact and Criticism,” the “ Commentators,” the “ Warwick- 
shire Dialect,”—and his editorial work upon the great “ Bankside” edition, 
readers of SHAKESPEARIANA are already familiar. Mr. Morgan’s bold 
work, “The Shakespearean Myth,” which the preface expressly stated 
was not the writer’s personal faith, but “a contribution to the discus- 
sion of a question which, like Banquo’s troublesome shade, seems alto- 
gether undisposed to ‘down,’” was received with great avidity by the 
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Baconians, who plastered the author with compliments and flattery, and 
elected him an honorary member of the (London) Bacon Society. But 
when the “Cipher” appeared, and Mr. Morgan refused to endorse it, 
their compliments were promptly reconsidered, and in the last number 
of Zhe Journal of the Bacon Society we notice allusion to “ Appleton 
Morgan and his inglorious crew of reviewers, whose rancour is on a 
level with their ignorance,” coupled with much cheerful anticipation of 
a time when he and they “shall be forgotten or despised.” 

The New York Shakespeare Society, besides the sumptuous “ Bank- 
side,” is preparing to issue a second series of its publications, uniform 
with that noble edition of the plays, to consist of reprints of the old 
English Miracle Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities which led up to the 
drama as Shakespeare found it, together with certain hitherto unreprinted 
or scarcely reprinted Elizabethan plays, which were contemporary with 
Shakespeare’s own work, from the originals. The Society does not 
confine itself to its own members as editors, but is always ready to 
issue any valuable work of others which may be offered to it. The 
Society (to quote from its prospectus) “is liberal and catholic, and wel- 
comes members of all shades of opinion, who, without committing them- 
selves to any school, can heartily join its members in promoting the 
knowledge and study of the works of Shakespearean and Elizabethan 
drama.” It lays down no platform, and has no touchstone; its motto is 
the spech of Tranio in 7he Taming of the Shrew (Bankside E. 337): 

“No profit growes, where is no pleafure tane, 
In briefe, Sir, ftudie what you moft affect.” 
N. EvevtetH Breeze. 
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(101) This is rather startling information which Dr. Leo, of Berlin, 
President of the Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, communicates to 
his fellow-students in a sheet of letter-press and two photo-lithographs, , 
copies of which have just reached us. 

Dr. Leo has, through Dr. Heyd, head librarian of the Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgart, discovered a Ducal Remembrance-Book, of 397 
pages, which is supposed to have belonged to the Duke Frederick I. of 
Wirtemburg, in which the Duke, or the writer of the book, mentions the 
names—some thousands in number—of persons with whom he (the Duke) 
had made acquaintance in the course of his travels. Among these names 
are those of the two spies whom King Claudius set upon his nephew, 
Prince Hamlet, in the play, interwritten thus: “7577. /i utraque fortuna 
ipsius fortune esto memor, Jorgen Rofencrants. 1577. Ferendum et 
sperandum, P. Guldenstern.” Dr. Leo further says that this Remem- 
brance-Book (Stammbuch) contains entries (also here photographed) of the 
mottoes (or devices, as the Dr. calls them) of Frederick II. of Denmark, 
who died in 1588, and of his Queen, Sophia. And there is further evi- 
dence citable, in connecting the owner or writer of this Stammbuch, or 
commonplace book (or Remembrance-Book, as Dr. Leo calls it in his 
own translation), with the Scandinavian peninsula,—* by the word ‘Haff- 
niae’ (Copenhagen) at the right hand side of the name ‘ Shen Biillde 
till Wandaas’” (of this also Dr. Leo presents a photograph), which occurs 
immediately above the Latin entries we have just quoted. Of course it is 
not impossible that these entries are (or say the last one, which may have 
been suggested by the genuine first) forgeries, but we agree with Dr. Leo 
that it is extremely unlikely. Still Dr. Leo, with an exceedingly proper 
caution, makes no comments upon the facts he is at liberty to present, 
except to pass them along for investigation. 

He adds, however, that there are plenty of persons named Rosen- 
crantz in Denmark to-day, and that Dr. Balti writes him that the family 
of Guildenstern became extinct in that country in 1729, but is traceable 
backwards as far as A.D. 1300, adding that he has seen, or read, the 
funeral sermon preached over the remains of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
sterne, who were gentlemen and parasites at the Danish court prior to 1600, 
and who miGuT have been seen by a company of English actors visiting 
Denmark, and so described by them to Shakespeare. 

As to this there is not much chance of arriving at certainty. But 
if the entries in the Stuttgart Stammbuch are not of the merry character 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s discoveries of Falstaff as Chief Butler of Ireland, and 
grantee of Deodands (in the shape of horses), in the reign of Henry IV. 
(see the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1887), they would be valuable cor- 
roborrative evidence of what we have come to believe, viz.: that William 
Shakespeare was no recluse, writing verses in a garret or a cloister, but was 
constantly moving among men and affairs, and drawing very liberally upon 
both for the material, nomenclature, and situations of his plays—(A. M). 
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(80) The Twenty-fourth Year Book of the Great German 
Society contains the usual eminent features under the usual eminent care 
of Dr. Leo. Among matters dealt with are the Shakespeare-Goethe 
likeness,—a strong quencher (for another ten years) of the Bacon delusion, 
—apropos of Mrs. Stopes’s incisive and exhaustive summary, and Mr. 
Albert Cohn’s most admirable bibliography, in whose favor the New 
York Shakespeare has discontinued its labors in that field, at the sugges- 
tion of its late valued honorary member, Dr. Ingleby. 

But we regret to find, upon page 136, a serious misstatement as to the 
Bankside Shakespeare now being issued by the New York Society. The 
reviewer says the notation of the Bankside Shakespeare paralleled texts 
“ begins and ends upon each page,’—that is that each page has an indepen- 
dent notation of its own,—and this notation, he very properly adds, is 
“foolery.” Indeed, such a notation would be “foolery,” and nothing 
else. Almost as much “ foolery,” when one comes to think of it, as it is 
to print a single text with lines longer or shorter, according to the width 
of the page of that particular edition, and then calling whatever number 
of words the printer has been able to “justify” in one thread of text—a 
“line,” and numbering those by fives and tens! But it happens that Zhe 
Bankside Shakespeare does nothing of the kind. If Zhe Jahrbuch’s re- 
viewer will, perhaps, look again (and perhaps with a trifle more inclination 
towards accuracy), he will see that the Bankside parallels the exact first 
Quarto and first Folio lines, just as justified by the original printers, and 
numbers these consecutively. Should this reviewer afterward feel inclined 
to admit or assume that any other Shakespeare text besides that of the 
Hamlet might possess a casual interest for anybody besides himself, he 
might look charitably on such an one finding “some sense” in parallel- 
ing some other Quarto with any other Folio. We do not pause to wonder 
at this same reviewer caviling at the costliness of the Bankside, and then 
adding that students will prefer the originals, since doubtless “the originals” 
are comparatively cheap in Germany. Here, in America, they cost about 
five thousand marks apiece! Dr. Leo has not ordinarily been wont, in the 
past, to admit errors into his annual (where a great deal more, and not a 
great deal less, care should be exercised than in a monthly, or quarterly, 
where the careless or shiftless statement can be corrected within a reason- 
able time. The amusing part of the matter is to see our small friend, Poet- 
Lore, rising with appetite to the above blunder of the stolid German 
annual, and piping on tip-toe, on its own account, that the great Bankside 
Shakespeare is “ shallow!” The late R. G. White once remarked that 
“there are some things that are past caricature, because they themselves 
reach the"limit of the ridiculous, as, for example, Mr. Barnum’s calling 
his tight-rope woman “ Queen of the Lofty Wire!” But we wonder what 
even Mr. White would have said, could he have lived to see a monthly 
pamphlet, devoted to reporting the important transactions of young ladies 
tea-and-cake-and-crass gabble-about-Browning Sociables, which describes 
itself, on its title-page, as a magazine “ Devoted to The Comparative 
Study Of Literature”!!! 

















